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The  Library  Department  of  Putnams 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and  includes  books 
of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately,  and 
our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Put  name  Library  Department 

^  **  v  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


Reduction  m  Prices 


Owing  to  tetter  labor  conditions,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  the  installation  of  improved  machinery,  we  are  able  to 
announce  a  reduction  in  prices  on  the  following  supplies  :  All  pamphlet  and 
magazine  binders,  book  cards,  book  pockets,  book  marks,  mounting  papers, 
posters,  and  many  other  items. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  prices  will  be  as  low  as  those  quoted 
in  our  No.  23  Catalog  of  Library  Supplies  issued  in  June,  1920,  but  there 
will  be  a  substantial  downward  revision  from  the  “increase  in  price”  sheet 
which  went  into  effect  last  October. 

All  orders  received  after  February  1st  will  be  entered  at  the  reduced  rate. 

GAYLORD  BROS.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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Corner  Stone  of  Countless  Libraries 

IN  every  collection  of  books  for  home,  school  or  office,  there  should  be  one 
general  reference  work  which  is  comprehensive,  reliable,  up-to-date  and 
written  so  clearly  that  even  the  young  folks  can  understand. 

It  thus  becomes  the  corner-stone  of  every  library,  little  or  great,  wherein  it 
finds  a  place. 

Just  such  a  work  as  this  is 

The  New 

International  Encyclopaedia 


This  incomparable  twenty-four  volume  set  is  indeed  “the  corner  stone  / 
of  countless  libraries,”  for  its  sale  began  in  1902  and  has  steadily  in-  / 
creased  since  that  date,  more  sets  having  been  sold  last  year,  than  / 
during  any  other  like  period.  This  in  itself  is  proof  that  The  New  / 
International  is  in  very  truth: 

A*  /  D01)D, 

A  Work  of  Vast  Interest  and  /$/  ,TTT 

T  t  T  ■  •  1  •  *  /Sr  /  Publishers 

Immense  Utility  ,'J>/  4.,» F<„.nh 

y  W  /  Avenue 

All  this  will  appear  when  you  own  and  use  the  set  and  to  show  you  *£?/  send  me  mini7 
how  valuable  it  will  prove  in  your  library  and  how  easy  it  is  to  make  / ^ /  fomatloT'regard. 
it  yours,  let  us  send  you,  without  any  obligation  on  your  part,  our  ///  tion  of  The  New  Inter- 
80-Page  Book  of  Specimen  Pages,  Illustrations,  Plates  in  Color,  *//  wiihdettk^X'Tfslni 
Maps,  with  the  low  price  and  easy  terms  just  now  available.  /■$/  L?spt'dof  Pr^ean<Qu«t'ions! 

/yy  /  enabling  me  to  win  a  $1.25 

Send  the  Coupon  and  Get  the  Book  /s’'  volumeeachmonth- 

As  in  the  case  of  countless  others  you  will  find  it  worth  fj?/  Name- 
many  times  its  cost.  /  /  0ccuPatfcn . 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  INC.  /  /  Residence . 

NEW  YORK  /  /  Town . state~ 

LJ  320 
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“I  visited,  with  a  natural  rap¬ 
ture  the  largest  book  store  in  the 
world.” 

See  the  chapter  on  Chicago, 
page  43,  “Your  United  States,” 
bv  Arnold  Bennett. 


Our  Library 
Department 

With  its  many  years  of  exper¬ 
ience,  together  with  our  unsur¬ 
passed  stock  of  books  of  all  publish¬ 
ers,  combine  to  make  a  library  ser¬ 
vice  of  unexcelled  efficiency. 

Public  Libraries,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Universities 

have  their  book  orders  handled  intel¬ 
ligently,  expeditiously,  and  accurately 
by  us,  and  find  our  prices  satisfactory. 
We  solicit  correspondence  from  librari¬ 
ans  not  acquainted  with  our  facilities. 


A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 


CHICAGO. 


Olivers’  Bindings 


For  more  than  thirty-five  years  we  have  continuously  bound  NEW  and 
OLD  books  for  Public  Libraries. 

Chivers’  bindings  have  won  recognition  because  of  their  strength,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  lasting  qualities. 

The  books  we  bind  will  last  intact  as  long  as  the  pages  are  clean  enough 
for  service,  thus  effecting  for  the  Library  a  saving  of  time,  money  and  effort. 

We  supply  NEW  books  bound  in  one  or  other  of  our  three  methods: 
viz. — half  leather — full  buckram,  or  publishers’  covers,  strongly  reinforced. 

During  1921  we  propose  to  issue  frequent  lists  of  new,  worth-while 
fiction  and  juveniles,  carefully  selected  and  specially  priced.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  copies  to  Libraries  on  request. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Co.,  Inc. 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Selected  Dodd ,  Mead  Books 


K 


THE  USES  OF 
DIVERSITY 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

An  idea  of  the  diversified  character 
of  G.  K.  C.’s  new  book  of  inimitable 
essays  is  indicated  by  the  following 
partial  table  of  contents:  On  Seri¬ 
ousness;  Lamp-Posts;  The  Spirits; 
The  Domesticity  of  Detectives; 
George  Meredith;  Ireland  and  the 
Domestic  Drama;  The  Japanese; 
On  Pigs  as  Pets;  The  Futurists; 
Mormonism.  $2.00 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
THOUGHT  AND  FEELING 

By  Charles  Platt,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 

Habit,  thought,  memory,  the  emo¬ 
tions,  the  mind  cure,  the  uncon¬ 
scious  mind  with  all  its  relations,  as 
viewed  psychologically,  are  some  of 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  common 
sense  book;  and  with  these  there  is, 
too,  a  study  of  the  abnormal,  both 
as  exhibited  in  the  individual,  in 
mental  ills  and  also  in  the  socially 
inadequate,  the  criminal  and  the 
delinquent.  $2.50 

DESIGNS  FOR 
AMERICAN  HOMES 

By  Charles  M.  Noble  and 
H.  G.  Outwater 

For  those  who  plan  to  build  their 
own  homes,  this  book  is  worth 
many  times  its  cost.  Every  plan 
will  work;  they  are  prepared  by 
experienced  men.  The  designs  are 
typically  American  and  represent 
the  highest  standard  of  accepted 
and  tried  architectural  design,  com¬ 
bined  with  economic  methods  of 
construction.  Illustrated  with  50 
sets  of  plans.  $2.50 

THE  MINIATURE 
COLLECTOR 

By  Dr.  George  C.  Williamson 

New  material  on  the  subject  of 
miniatures  is  constantly  being  dis¬ 
covered  and  in  this  book  the  author 
brings  the  science  of  miniature  col¬ 
lecting  up  to  date.  Dr.  Williamson 
is  a  collector  of  long  standing  and 
the  information  he  has  gathered 
through  many  years  is  here  present¬ 
ed,  having  in  mind  particularly  the 
amateur  collector.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

FRAGMENTS  OF  TRUTH 

By  Richard  Ingalese  and 
Isabella  Ingalese 

The  authors  believe  this  book  is 
destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  re-shaping  the  thought  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
esting  to  Christians,  Jews,  Christian 
Scientists,  New  Thoughters,  Theo- 
sophists  and  Spiritualists,  as  it  seeks 
to  show  the  occult  relationship  of 
each  cult.  $2.50 


MORE  HUNTING 
WASPS 

By  J.  Henri  Fabre 

Fabre’s  books  invest  insect  life  with 
a  genuinely  epic  interest.  They  are 
at  the  same  time  literature,  yet  accu¬ 
rately  scientific.  Fabre  was  not  only 
one  of  the  most  patient  and  most 
original  investigators,  but  a  poet 
and  a  philosopher  as  well.  This  new 
volume  is  one  of  the  few  still  to  be 
offered  to  American  readers.  $2.50 

SUGGESTION  AND 
AUTOSUGGESTION 

By  Charles  Baudouin 

A  psychological  and  pedagogical 
study  based  upon  investigations 
made  by  the  New  Nancy  School. 
The  practical  discoveries  of  this 
school  are  destined  to  influence  edu¬ 
cational  work  more  radically  even 
than  Freudianism  can  influence  it. 
“The  most  exciting  book  since  THE 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPECIES.” 
—  Nation,  London.  $3.50 

DEATH:  ITS  CAUSES 
AND  PHENOMENA 

With  Special  Reference  to  Immortality 

By  Hereward  Carrington 

This  remarkable  book  deals  with 
the  subject  of  DEATH  from  its 
physiological,  historical  and  psy¬ 
chological  aspects,  and  attempts  to 
summarize  everything  of  importance 
which  has  been  written  in  the  past 
on  the  subject,  while  the  author  has 
advanced  an  ingenious  theory  (to 
account  for  death)  of  his  own.  $3.00 

LAMPSHADES:  HOW  TO 
MAKE  THEM 

By  Olive  Earle 

Full  directions  for  making  lamp¬ 
shades  at  home  at  nominal  cost. 
Ideas  and  plans,  from  the  simplest 
candle-shade,  to  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments  of  silk  and  fringes,  are  given 
in  detail.  Both  the  amateur  and  the 
professional  will  find  this  a  practical 
book.  Many  illustrations.  $2.50 

HEART  DISEASE:  ITS  CARE, 
CURE  AND  PREVENTION 

By  J.  H.  Honan,  M.D. 

Gospels  of  Do’s  and  Don’ts  for 
those  suffering  from  Heart,  Blood¬ 
vessel  or  Kidney  Diseases.  The 
object  of  this  book  is  to  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  those  who  know 
they  have  heart  trouble  and  to  lead 
those  who  are  unconscious  that  they 
have  heart  trouble  to  ascertain  their 
deficiency  without  arousing  their 
undue  anxiety.  The  book  gives 
general  and  special  advice,  and  treats 
of  habit,  diet,  exercise,  etc.  $2.00 


THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY 

and  Its  Relation  to  Life 
By  A.  G.  Tansley 

An  original  and  stimulating  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  place  of  the  unconscious 
in  mental  life,  the  activities  of  men¬ 
tal  complexes,  repressions,  dreams, 
the  herd  and  sex  instincts  and  other 
dominant  topics  in  present-day  psy¬ 
chological  controversies.  “Seems  to 
be  the  best  general  survey  of  psy¬ 
chology  now  available.” — The  New 
Republic.  $4.00 

MAN’S  UNCONSCIOUS  SPIRIT 

By  Wilfrid  Lay,  Ph.D. 

Author  of  “Man’s  Unconscious 
Conflict etc. 

All  who  are  interested  in  spiritualism 
or  in  psychoanalysis  will  find  in  Dr. 
Lay’s  book  a  discussion  of  both 
sides  of  the  question.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  original  views  on  consciousness 
and  its  wealth  of  specific  qualities, 
on  the  still  greater  wealth  and  power 
of  the  unconscious,  and  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  belief  and  scientific 
knowledge.  $2.00 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES, 
BERMUDA  AND  PANAMA 

Revised  Edition  to  1921 

By  Frederick  Ober 

This  is  a  comprehensive  guide,  with 
all  the  latest  information  concerning 
the  Bermudas,  Panama,  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo,  the  Danish, 
Virgin,  Dutch,  French,  Leeward  and 
Windward  Islands,  Barbados  and 
Trinidad.  It  is  the  standard  guide. 
Profusely  illustrated,  and  with 
many  maps.  $3.50 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

By  Hereward  Carrington 

Author  of  “Modern  Psychical 
Phenomena /’  etc. 

This  volume  records  experiments 
and  theories  in  the  realm  of  the 
supernatural  as  investigated  by  one 
of  the  best  known  American  au¬ 
thorities.  The  book  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  volumes 
in  the  field  of  psychical  phenomena 
which  has  been  published.  $3.00 

SPIRITUALISM:  A  POPULAR 
HISTORY  FROM  1847 

By  Joseph  McCabe 

The  book  describes  the  peculiar 
social  and  psychological  conditions 
in  which  modern  spiritualism  arose, 
and  carefully  studies  the  documents 
relating  to  the  early  mediums.  The 
history  is  then  brought  up  to  date, 
and  the  causes  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  popular  spiritualism,  as  well 
as  the  more  refined  efforts  of  recent 
years,  are  fully  considered.  $3.50 
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How  much  is  your  salary  ? 

What  does  it  cost  the  community  when  you 
write  a  catalog  card? 
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High  School  Library  Book  Selection 

•  A  Study  made  by  a  Science  Teacher 

By  EARL  R.  GLENN 

The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


I.  THE  PROBLEM 

HIS  study  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
“scientific  service  in  the  selection  and  care 
of  books  and  other  printed  material.”1  If 
there  is  or  can  be  any  scientific  service  in  the 
selection  of  books  we  desire  very  much  to  know 
how  to  obtain  such  service  and  to  use  it. 

It  is  only  when  one  attempts  to  gather  facts 
to  aid  in  intelligent  book  selection  that  the  lay¬ 
man  appreciates  the  chaotic  state  of  opinions 
in  this  field.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  book 
lists  which  contain  about  2500  titles  each,  in 
which  certain  sections  are  very  much  in  need  of 
revision  and  in  which  some  fields  are  neglected 
entirely,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  A  school  wishing  to  select  a  first  class 
collection  of  three  thousand  volumes  or  more 
(in  carrying  out  the  N.  E.  A.  program)  has  no 
standards  to  guide  the  judgment  of  teachers  and 
librarian.  This  state  of  affairs  promotes  the 
development  of  an  unbalanced  library  because 
of  the  aggressive  interest  of  some  teachers  and 
the  indifference  of  others,  the  net  result  being 
that  pupils  leave  the  high  school  with  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  reliable  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  many  important  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

II.  BOOK  SELECTION  IN  1913-1914 
The  publication  entitled  “A  Study  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  and  High  Schools  in  the  North  Central 
Association”  2 3  which  was  issued  in  1915,  gives 
the  statistics  on  the  libraries  in  approximately 
one  thousand  high  schools  in  fifteen  north  cen¬ 
tral  states.  Not  a  great  deal  of  attention  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  library  statistics  in  this 
study.  However,  while  these  figures  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  (we  do  not  believe  that  such 
figures  can  be  entirely  accurate  unless  they  are 

1  Certain,  C.  C.,  Standard  library  organization  and 
equipment  for  secondary  schools  of  different  sizes.  Pro¬ 

ceedings  of  N.  E.  A.,  1918.  p.  4 

3  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1915,  No.  6 


furnished  as  the  result  of  a  careful  study  made 
by  the  librarian  and  the  faculty),  we  have  found 
no  others  so  extensive  that  are  more  reliable. 
This  study  to  which  we  refer  is  based  upon  the 
statistics  secured  (by  the  authorities  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation)  from  the  annual  reports  of  1000 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  semester  of  the  school  year  of  1913- 
14. 5  Among  other  questions,  the  following 
were  submitted  to  the  principals: 

“Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library 
distributed  by  departments: 

English  . 

Botany  . 

Sewing  . 

Zoology  . . 

Manual  Training  . 

Physiology  . 

Mathematics  . 

Government  reports,  State . 

History  . 

Chemistry  . 

Cooking  .  .  .  . . 

Latin  . 

Education  . 

French  . 

Drawing  and  art . 

United  States  . 

Physics . 

Agriculture  . 

Physical  Geography  . 

German  . 

Fiction  . 

Civics  . 

Commercial  . 

Number  encyclopedias  for  high  school  . 

Total  number  volumes  of  all  kinds  added  last 

year  . 

Number  dollars  expended  last  year  for  books.  . 


3  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1915.  No.  6. 
p.  33  and  100-106 
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These  statistics  for  1913-14  are  used  because 
the  schools  were  operating  then  under  normal 
conditions.  In  order  to  exhibit  a  few  facts  on  the 
library  situation  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
fifteen  north  central  states,  we  have  made  a 
graphical  study  of  the  statistics  collected  by 
the  North  Central  Association  in  1913-14.  A 
brief  explanation  of  the  methods  used  will  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  figures  that  are  to 
follow. 

In  addition  to  the  main  title  at  the  top  of  the 
figure  there  is  a  subtitle  in  almost  every  case 
(Fig.  1).  Brief  explanatory  notes  will  be  found 
in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  figure.  The 
vertical  axis  on  the  left  has  the  large  unit 
divided  into  tenths  by  the  short  black  lines. 
The  scale  unit  used  will  vary  from  figure  to 
figure  but  it  is  stated  in  every  case  in  the  upper 
left  corner.  The  quantity  represented  by  the 
vertical  line  at  the  extreme  left  is  given  in  every 
case.  The  subjects  which  are  commonly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  American  high  school  library  are 
shown  on  the  horizontal  axis  in  the  following 
order:  English,  history,  fiction,  (listed  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  English  for  comparison),  education, 
botany,  physics,  civics,  Latin,  German,  chemis¬ 
try,  physical  geography,  agriculture,  zoology, 
mathematics,  physiology,  domestic  arts,  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  commercial  courses,  drawing,  French, 
fine  arts,  Spanish,  general  science,  physical 
training,  and  music. 


Near  the  middle  of  each  figure,  there  is  a 
question  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discus¬ 
sion,  or  in  some  cases,  of  an  investigation. 
These  questions  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  im¬ 
portant  problems  which  need  to  be  illuminated 
by  carefully  chosen  facts.  The  graph  is  used  to 
show  which  subjects  assume  importance. 

In  these  statistics  the  median  has  been  used 
for  comparison  rather  than  the  average  or  the 
mode.  The  median  is  that  point  on  the  scale 
(number  of  books,  for  example)  which  divides 
the  items  into  two  equal  groups.  Such  a  median 
is  found  simply  by  counting.  The  term  “aver¬ 
age”  is  often  used  incorrectly.  The  expression 
“arithmetic  average”  means  the  quotient  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  all  the  items  by 
the  number  of  items.  The  average  has  not  been 
used  because  it  gives  too  much  emphasis  to  the 
extreme  ends,  i.  e.,  the  small  library  and  the 
very  large  library. 

In  some  cases  a  useful  measure  of  compari¬ 
son  is  the  mode.  This  is  defined  as  the  scale  in¬ 
terval  that  has  the  most  frequent  item.  The 
mode  has  one  advantage.  It  eliminates  the  ex¬ 
tremes.  As  a  rule  the  manufacturer  of  ready¬ 
made  clothing  is  interested  in  the  mode,  not  in 
the  average.  The  mode,  however,  is  difficult  to 
find  by  inspection  in  many  cases  because  no 
particular  type  stands  out.  For  these  reasons, 
the  median  is  best  used  in  this  discussion. 

Figure  1  shows  the  facts  for  89  schools  in 
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Wisconsin  in  1913-1914.  The  median  number 
of  books  reported  for  English  is  221,  history 
238,  fiction  92,  education  21,  botany  28,  physics 
25,  civics  23,  Latin  15,  German  16,  chemistry  9, 
physical  geography  20,  agriculture  12,  zoology 
9,  mathematics  9,  physiology  13,  domestic  arts 
6,  industrial  arts  4,  commercial  courses  7,  draw¬ 
ing  1.  No  report  was  submitted  on  the  other 
subjects.  Of  the  769  books  reported,  451  con¬ 
cern  English  and  history.  No  other  subject  re¬ 
ports  as  many  as  thirty  volumes.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  titles  in  the  standard  book  list  (1917) 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  is 
shown  for  comparison.  This  distribution  leads 
us  to  raise  the  question:  To  what  extent  are  the 
various  high  school  departments  using;  the  li¬ 
brary? 

It  would  help  greatly  to  promote  intelligent 
book  selection,  if  the  various  state  authorities 
would  determine  the  present  distribution  of 
references  in  the  schools  having  modern  librar¬ 
ies  in  charge  of  trained  librarians. 

Graphs  similar  to  figure  1  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  fifteen  states  and  for  schools  of  six 
different  sizes.  The  curves  are  similar  in  every 
case.  One  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
here:  The  individuals  who  furnished  the  data 
to  the  officers  of  the  North  Central  Association 
did  not  furnish  the  facts;  or  most  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  books  deal  with  English  and  history.  If 


the  first  possibility  is  true,  careful  studies 
should  be  made  by  the  school  library  people; 
if  the  second  possibility  is  true,  something 
should  be  done  to  build  up  well  balanced  col¬ 
lections  of  references. 

Figure  2  shows  the  median  library  for  all  of 
the  schools  reporting.  This  collection  of  653 
volumes  is  distributed  here  by  subjects.  About 
78  per  cent  of  this  list  of  653  books  is  devoted 
to  English  and  history.  A  very  conservative 
interpretation  of  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Library  Organization  would  give: 

(a)  For  schools  with  an  enrollment  below  200 
pupils,  1000  volumes. 

(b)  For  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  200- 
500  pupils,  2000  volumes. 

(c)  For  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  500- 
1000  pupils,  3000  to  8000  volumes. 

(d)  For  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  1000- 
3000  pupils,  5000  to  8000  volumes. 

Figure  3  gives  the  comparison  of  the  medium 
library  of  653  volumes,  and  the  number  of  titles 
per  subject  in  two  standard  book  lists  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Several 
interesting  variations  appear  here. 

III.  COMPARISON  OF  PAST  AND  PRESENT  PRACTICE 
IN  BOOK  SELECTION 

In  order  to  compare  the  distribution  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  reported  in  1913-14  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  in  vogue  in  1919-20,  we  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  and  questionnaire  to  the  schools  listed 
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FIG.  3.  COMPARISON  OF  THE  MEDIAN  LIBRARY  IN  15  NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  WITH  TWO  BOOK 

LISTS  ISSUED  BY  THE  U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 


in  the  “Directory  of  High  School  Librarians,” 
which  was  compiled  by  Helen  S.  Babcock  and 
published  in  the  July  1919  issue  of  the  Library 
Journal. 

Report  From  The  . Library. 

Subject  Number  of  Number  of  Ideal  distribu- 

books  (Not  pupils  taking  tion  for  your 
titles)  for  this  subject  school  (see note 

below) 

English 

History 

Fiction 

Education 

Botany 

Physics 

Civics 

Latin 

German 

Chemistry 

Geography 

Agriculture 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

Physiology 

Domestic  Arts 

Industrial  Arts 

Commercial 

Courses 

Drawing 

French 

Fine  Arts 

Spanish 

General 

Science 

Physical 

Training 

Music 


Please  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  total  number  of  references  (not 

titles)  in  the  library?  . 

2.  How  many  pupils  are  enrolled  in  your 

school?  . 

3.  How  many  books  were  added  to  the  library  during 

the  past  school  year?  . 

4.  What  sum  was  spent  for  books  last  year? . 

5.  How  much  should  be  spent  each  year  for  books 

in  your  school?  . 

*  This  list  (see  table  below)  shows  the  approximate 
number  of  volumes  recommended  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Li¬ 
brary  Committee  for  schools  of  different  sizes.  This 
program  is  regarded  as  attainable  in  five  years. 

By  use  of  the  blanks  given  above,  will  you  distribute 
the  volumes  recommended  for  a  school  of  your  size 
to  obtain  what  you  consider  the  ideal  distribution  for 
your  type  of  school? 

1 —  100  pupils — 1000  volumes 
101—  200  ”  —2000 

201—  300  ”  —3000 

301—  500  ”  —4000 

500—1000  ”  —6000 

1000  and  above  — 8000  ” 

Date  . 

Signed  . 

Librarian  No . 

All  information  furnished  will  be  regarded  as  confi¬ 
dential  and  will  not  be  made  public  except  in  general 
terms. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  high  school  librarians.  Several  of 
these  reports  were  not  complete  so  that  about 
one-third  of  them  were  not  used  in  this  study. 
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FIG.  4.  NUMBER  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  SMALL  SIZE 


The  number  of  reports  used  are  listed  below: 


Enrollment 
1—  100 
101—  200 
201—  300 
301—  500 
501—1000 
1000  and  above 


Number  of  Reports 
3 
8 
11 
14 
27 
37 


Total  100 

The  figures  submitted  by  these  librarians  in 
various  sections  of  the  country  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  and  the  most  important  facts 
are  set  forth  in  the  discussion  which  follows. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  all  of  the  figures  ex¬ 
hibited  in  graphical  form  should  consult  another 
article  ‘  upon  this  subject.  Only  a  few  of  the 
graphs  are  reproduced  in  this  paper. 

Figure  4  sets  forth  the  situation  in  a  small 
school  (1919-1920)  which  is  known  to  have  a 
competent  librarian  and  a  faculty  interested  in 
the  high  school  library.  Several  variations  from 
the  practice  of  1913-1914  are  shown.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  by  subjects  is  much  more  uniform 
than  is  usual ;  there  is  no  decided  increase  in  the 
English  references;  Latin  references  do  not  ap¬ 
pear;  German,  French,  and  Spanish  are  repre¬ 


sented;  and  science,  domestic  arts,  and  indus¬ 
trial  arts  receive  some  attention.  No  report  was 
submitted  on  the  “ideal  distribution.” 

(To  be  concluded ) 

An  Indianapolis  "Rush”  Job 

ONE  day  recently  Julian  Wetzel  strolled  into 
the  back  of  his  Keystone  shop  and  found 
the  men  all  frantically  hustling  out  three  or  four 
jobs  for  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 
“What’s  the  rush?”  he  asked  the  foreman  and 
was  answered  sort  of  peeved  like,  “All  rush 
jobs.”  Somewhat  surprised,  Mr.  Wetzel  asked 
to  see  the  proofs  and  all  of  them  were  marked 
“0.  K.,  Rush.”  Then  he  explained  to  the  men 
that  that  was  merely  the  signature  of  the  city 
librarian,  “Charles  Rush.”  .  .  . — The  Printing 
Art. 


At  Monticello  (Ind.)  the  public  is  invited  on 
Saturday  evenings  to  an  informal  “Drop  in 
club.”  It  has  been  found  that  little  study  is 
done  on  Saturday  evening,  so  users  of  the  li¬ 
brary  come  in  for  informal  discussion  about 
books,  authors  and  current  events. 


5  Glenn,  Earl  R.,  Past  and  present  practice  in  high 
school  library  book  selection  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
science  teacher.  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  Vol. 
21,  1921. 


In  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Municipal  Bulletin, 
“Public  Library  News”  conspicuously  occupies 
a  front  page  with  a  double  column  heading. 


French  Literature  in  1920 

Compiled  By  ALBERT  SCHINZ,  Professor  of  French  at  Smith  College 


Books  About  the  War 

GENERAL 

Margueritte,  V.  Au  Bord  du  Gouffre. 

Leblond,  Marius-Ary.  Gallieni  Parle. 

The  diary  of  the  great  chief  by  his  secretaries. 
Gallieni,  Memoires. 

Bedier,  J.  L’  Effort  Frangais. 

Not  one  battle  scene,  but  fascinating  information  on 
the  armaments,  the  drill,  the  new  schemes  for  battle, 
the  tactics. 

Pierrefeu,  Jean  de.  Au  G.  Q.  C.  (Grand  Quar- 
tier  General ) . 

Author  is  the  man  who  from  1915  to  1919  wrote  out 
every  day  the  official  War  Bulletin  of  the  French  Army. 
Boulenger,  M.  La  Cour. 

Received  the  Prix  Stendhal. 

Le  Goffic.  Histoire  des  Fusiliers  Marins,  viz. 

Saint-Georges  et  Nieuport. 

Madelin.  Verdun. 

- La  Bataille  de  France  (21  mars-11  nov. 

1918). 

Loredan.  Lille  et  P  Invasion  Allemande. 

Fonck,  R.  Mes  Combats. 

Preface  by  Marshall  Foch. 

Dorgeles,  Croix  de  Bois. 

By  general  consent  the  book  par  excellence  relating 
the  hardships  and  heroism  of  the  soldier  of  the  Great 
War.  Awarded  the  Prix  de  la  Vie  Heureuse. 
Parmentier,  Florian.  L’  Ouragan. 

Barbusse,  Henri.  Lueur  de  1’  Abime. 
Grandiloquent  tirades  against  present  society. 

Lefebvre,  Raymond.  La  Revolution  ou  la  Mort. 

- and  Paul  Vaillant  Couturier.  La  Guerre 

des  Soldats. 

These  two  authors  are  disciples  of  Barbusse. 
Maillet,  A.  Sous  le  Front  du  Destin. 

Giraudoux,  J.  Adorable  Clio. 

Werth.  Clavel  chez  les  Majors. 

Follows  Clavel  Soldat  (1919). 

Daudet,  Mme.  Alphonse.  Journal  de  Guerre  et 
de  Famille. 

Valdelievre,  P.  Les  Bagnes  d’  Allemagne. 
Angles,  Max.  La  Geole,  Camp  de  Concentra¬ 
tion. 

These  two  books  describe  terrible  treatment  of  prison¬ 
ers  in  Germany. 

Adam,  Paul.  Reims  Devastee. 

Posthumous. 

Merki.  Reims. 


*  This  list  is  taken  from  the  article  on  French  Liter¬ 
ature  prepared  by  Dr.  Schinz  for  the  1920  edition  of 
the  New  International  Yearbook,  and  is  printed  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  For  further  comment  on  these  books  the 
reader  is  referred  to  that  article,  the  order  of  which  is 
for  the  most  part  here  followed. 


Murel.  Litterature  Allemande  pendant  la 
Guerre. 

Latzko,  Andreas.  Les  Hommes  en  Guerre. 
NOVELS 

Dumur.  Nach  Paris. 

Extremely  realistic. 

Farere,  Claude.  La  Derniere  Deesse. 

War  is  the  last  of  the  deities  to  mankind. 
Bordeaux,  H.  Oeuvre  de  Chair. 

Rolland,  Romain.  Clerembault. 

Continues  his  pacificist  apostolate. 

Erlande,  A.  Vivre  et  Mourir  La;  roman  d’  une 
Anglaise  en  France. 

Birabeau.  Annette  et  son  Americain. 

Prevost,  Marcel.  Mon  Cher  Tommy. 

Shows  a  refined  French  woman  explaining  her  love 
for  a  little  bank  clerk  aviator. 

Des  Vignes  Rouges,  Sous  le  Brassard  d’  Etat 
Maj  or. 

Dulac,  Odette.  Faut-il? 

Case  of  love  for  a  mutilated  soldier. 

Floran,  Mary.  On  Demande  une  Marraine. 
Cazal,  Edmond.  L’  Infeconde. 
de  Coulomb.  Fiancee  de  Guerre. 

MacOrlan,  P.  Bob  Bataillonnaire. 

Amusing  roman  cT  aventure. 

Maurois,  Andr£.  Nouvelles  Aventures  du 
Colonel  Bramble. 

Givry,  J.  de.  Fatale  Servitude. 

Hirsch,  C.  H.  Le  Chevre  aux  Pieds  d’  Or. 

Story  of  Mata-Hari,  the  beautiful  dancer,  a  spy  for 
Germany. 

Jacques,  Henry.  La  Veillee  de  la  Lune. 

Inhabitant  of  the  moon  lands  on  this  planet  during 
the  war. 

POETRY 

Prevost  et  Dornier.  Livre  Epique,  Anthologie 
des  Poernes  de  Guerre. 

Lamande,  Andre.  Sous  le  Regard  Clair  d’ 
Athene. 

Awarded  the  Prix  Nationale  de  Poesie. 

Ceard,  Henri.  Sonnets  de  Guerre. 

Among  the  finest  war  poems  published  in  France. 
Perrin,  Cecile.  Les  Captives. 

Dujardin,  A.  Lille  Captive. 

Diary  in  verse  form  of  the  four  years  of  occupation. 
Drieux  de  la  Rochelle,  Interrogation. 

- Fond  de  Cantine. 

Cendras,  Blaise.  J’  ai  Tue. 

Collections 

Allard,  Roger.  Elegies  Martiales. 

Baron,  Fr.  Sous  le  Casque  des  Lauriers. 

Arcos,  R.  Le  Sang  des  Autres. 

Moulat,  J.  La  Torche  Enflammee. 

Richardot.  Le  Tocsin  Avant  et  Pendant  la 
Guerre.  (1891-1919). 
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Seguret.  Poemes. 

Flory.  Un  Coeur  de  Brave. 

Martins.  Poemes  d’  Alsace. 

Guillemar.  Vers  pour  mon  Frere  (mort  1914). 
Ferval,  Mme.  Claude.  La  Trace  de  ses  Pas. 

PLAYS 

Brieux.  ,Les  Americains  en  France. 

Played  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  and  also  in  New  York. 
Shows  admiration  for  the  work  of  American  women 
during  the  war  in  France. 

Bourdon,  G.  Les  Chaines. 

Mere,  C.  La  Captice. 

Both  these  plays  discuss  internationalism  and  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Flers,  R.  de  and  Croisset.  Le  Retour. 

Donnay,  M.  La  Chasse  a  1’  Homme. 

Problem  of  marriage  after  the  war. 

Rolland,  Romand.  Liluli. 

Pacifist  and  allegorical  play;  not  produced  on  stage. 

Literature  Independent  of  the  War 
poetry 

Bataille,  Henry.  Quadrature  de  1’  Amour. 

Disappointing  to  critics  who  consider  unfortunate  the 
attempt  by  the  famous  author  to  be  “gouailleur”  on  a 
topic  that  remains  grave. 

Gheon,  Henry.  Le  Miroir  de  Jesus,  Sur  les  15 
Mysteres  du  Rosaire. 

Fargue,  P.  L.  Poemes. 

- Pour  la  Musique. 

The  genre  of  Heine. 

Madrus,  Lucie  Delarue.  A  Maman. 

Hache,  Emmanuel.  Paroles  d’  un  Amant. 
Figuieres,  Eugene.  La  Foret  sans  Feuilles. 
Fabre,  L.  Connaissance  de  la  Deesse. 

Gamier,  A.  R.  Les  Corneilles  de  la  Tour. 

Gossip  about  the  life  and  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Goyon,  Edouard.  Le  Jar  din  des  Dieux. 

Awarded  prize  by  La  Vie  Heureuse.  Author 
is  librarian  at  Algiers. 

POETS  OF  THE  ULTRA-MODERN  SCHOOLS 

Salmon,  Andre.  Prikaz. 

Salmon  is  the  poet  of  “Feeries”  and  “Calumet.” 

Cendras,  Blaise.  Du  Monde  Entier. 

Reverdy,  Pierre.  Guitare  Endormie. 

- Self-Defence. 

A  little  manifesto  for  Cubism. 

Moraud,  Paul.  Lampes  a  Arc. 

A  Post-Cubist. 

Revel,  Maurice.  Le  Reve. 

Picabia,  Francis.  Pensees  sans  Langage. 

- L’  Unique  Eunuque. 

Disciple  of  the  “newest  new,”  Dadaism. 

Fourest,  George.  La  Negresse  Blonde. 

A  satire  on  the  believers  in  novelty  at  any  cost. 

THE  NOVEL 

Benoit,  Pierre.  Pour  Don  Carlos. 

In  which  instead  of  one  femme  fatale  as  in  his 
Koenigsmark  and  T  Atlantide  (1919),  there  are  two. 
Benoit  remains  king  of  France  in  point  of  popularity. 
Proust,  Marcel.  Cote  de  Guemantes. 


Proust  was  the  Goncourt  laureate  last  year  with  “A 
F  Ombre  des  Jeunes  Filles.”  Nothing  out  of  the  very 
ordinary  happens,  nothing  at  all  of  importance  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  there  is  no  attempt  at  style. 

Perrochon,  E.  Nene. 

The  new  Goncourt  laureate,  a  poor  schoolmaster 
near  Paris.  Other  novels  considered  for  the  prize  were 
A.  Salmon’s  “Negresse  du  Sacre  Coeur;”  J.  Vignaud. 
“Saratti  le  Terrible;”  Mme.  M.  Vieux,  “L’Enlisee.” 
Jaloux,  Edmond.  Incertaine. 

- Au-dessus  de  la  Ville. 

Author  received  the  Grand  Prix  de  Litterature 
Frangaise. 

Corthis,  Andre.  Pour  Moi  Seule. 

Received  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman. 

Lavedan,  Henri.  Irene  Olette. 

First  part  of  a  trilogy  to  be  called  Le  Chemin  du 
Salut. 

Hermant,  A.  L’  Aube  Ardente. 

Pictures  youth  with  its  expectations. 

- La  Journee  Breve. 

Man  in  his  best  and  not  numerous  years.  The  end 
of  the  trilogy  will  be  “Crepuscule  Tragique.” 

Audoux,  Marie.  L’  Atelier  de  Marie  Claire. 
Lichtenberger,  Andre.  Biche. 

A  girl  who  is  made  to  suffer  by  parents  who  are  not 
bad  but  stupidly  good  and  unduly  severe. 

Rostand,  Maurice.  Cercueil  de  Cristal. 

Another  of  Rostand’s  frantic  attempts  to  become 
famous  in  spite  of  his  father. 

Bordeaux,  Henri.  La  Vie  Recommence. 

Vigorously  optimistic. 

Regnier,  Henri  de.  Pecheresse. 

The  same  theme  as  that  of  the  “Princess  de  Cleves.” 

Anet,  Ariane.  Jeune  Fille  Russe. 

But  not  for  the  “jeune  fille.” 

Colette.  Cheri. 

First  published  in  La  Vie  Parisienne. 

Montfort,  Eugene.  Coeurs  malades. 

Curious  transposition  in  our  age  and  under  European 
sky  of  the  story  of  “Paul  et  Virginie.” 

Mauriac,  Fr.  Chair  et  sang. 

Tinayre,  Marcel.  Persephone. 

Gide,  Andre.  Symphonie  Pastorale. 

Ironical  title  for  a  roman  d’  analyse. 

Miomandre,  Fr.  de.  La  Cabane  d’  Amour. 
Vaudoyer,  J.  L.  Le  Dernier  Rendez-vous. 

Binet-Valmer.  La  Passion. 

Written  before  the  war. 

Magre,  Maurice.  L’  Appel  de  la  Bete. 

Darin,  Maurice.  La  Bete  et  1’  Ange. 

Struggle  between  the  male  betise  and  the  female 
ruse. 

Laparcerie,  Marie.  La  Fete  est  Finie. 

Marx,  Madeleine.  Femme. 

Terrible  indictment  of  women  by  a  woman. 

Reboux,  R.  Romulus  Coucou. 

Story  of  the  disappointed  love  of  a  colored  man  for 
a  white  woman,  ending  duly  in  lynching. 

Bachelin,  H.  Le  Petit. 

Machard,  A.  Les  Cent  Gosses. 

Chiefly  dialogues. 

Obey,  Andre.  L’  Enfant. 

The  adolescent. 
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NOVELS  OF  ADVENTURE 

Adam,  P.  Le  Lion  d’  Arras. 

An  American  who  arrives  as  conqueror  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  district. 

Bertrand,  Louis.  L’  Infante. 

A  beautiful  historic  novel;  the  scene  is  romanesque 
Spain. 

Reval,- Gabrielle.  L’ Infante  a  la  Rose. 

Tharaud,  J.  J.  Marrakech,  ou  Seigneurs  de  1’ 
Atlas. 

Striking  picture  of  the  proud  bandits  of  the  African 
desert. 

Rosny,  J.  H.  Le  Felin  Geant. 

Novel  of  prehistoric  reconstruction. 

Renard,  Maurice.  Le  Docteur  Lerne. 

In  the  vein  of  H.  G.  Wells’  “Island  of  Dr.  Moreau.” 
Romaine,  Jules.  Dongan  Tonka,  ou  le  Miracle 
de  la  Science. 

Ridicules  science  as  a  means  of  conquering  the 
world. 

Stertevens,  A.  L’  Apostat. 

Ridicules  Utopians. 

MacOrlan,  Pierre.  Petit  Manuel  du  Parfait 
Aventurier. 

Arnoud,  Alex.  Indice  33. 

Style  of  “The  Three  Musketeers.” 

Dekobra,  Maurice.  Prince  ou  Pitre. 

A  prince  who  prefers  to  be  a  clown  because  he  can 
act  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  individuality. 
Bussy,  Jean  de.  L’  Eau  Ardente. 

A  strong  anti-alcohol  plea. 

SHORT  STORIES 
Bourget,  P.  Anomalies. 

Mille,  Pierre.  Trois  Femmes. 

Boysleve.  Nymphes  Dansant  devant  les  Satyres. 

Aretin  is  hero  of  one  story,  which  explains  the  title. 
Regnier,  H.  de.  Histoires  Incertaines. 

Picard,  Gaston.  Confessions  d’  un  Chat. 

Rhai's,  Elisa.  Cafe  Chantant. 

Striking  exotism. 

Bizet,  Rene.  Peines  de  Rien. 

Bernard,  Tristan.  Le  Taxi-Fantome. 

As  gay  as  ever. 

PLAYS 

Magre,  Maurice.  La  Mort  Enchainee. 

In  verse.  Probably  the  most  discussed  play  of  the 
year.  Same  topic  as  Brieux’s  La  Foi.  (Theatre  Fran- 
$ais.) 

Du  Bois,  Albert.  L’  Herodienne. 

The  story  of  Titus  and  Berenice. 

Curel,  F.  de.  L’Ame  en  Folie. 

Frondaie,  Pierre.  L’Appassionate. 

Fabre,  E.  La  Maison  sous  l’Orage. 

Wolf,  Pierre.  Les  Ailes  Brisees. 

Bernstein,  H.  L’Animateur. 

Raynal,  P.  Maitre  de  son  Coeur. 

Mere,  C.  Le  Conquerants. 

A  modern  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  the  industrial  world. 
Lenormand,  C.  Les  Rates. 

Bernard,  Tristan.  Les  Petites  Curieuses. 

A  cynical  little  play. 

Bouhelier,  Saint-Georges  de.  Esclaves. 

A  shockingly  realistic  play  of  the  slums. 


Frapie,  L.  La  Maternelle. 

From  the  famous  novel.  . 

Vildrac.  Paquebot  Tenacity. 

Romains,  Jules.  Cromedeure-le-vieil. 

Duhamel.  Les  Athletes. 

The  three  last  were  given  at  the  Theatre  du 
Vieux  Colombier,  and  are  printed  by  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  Frangaise. 

CRITICISM  AND  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE 

Montaigne,  Michel  de.  Essais. 

Last  volume  of  the  Edition  Municipale  de  Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Nolhac,  P.  de.  Les  Derniers  Amours  de 
Ronsard. 

D’  Urfe,  Honore  d’.  Astree. 

Bonnefon,  J.  de.  Port  Royal  des  Champs. 
Doumic.  Saint-Simon. 

La  France  de  Louis  XIV. 

Marsan,  J.  L.  Beaumarchais  et  les  Affaires  d’ 
Amerique. 

Ducros,  Viede.  Rousseau. 

Vols.  II  and  III. 

D’  Arbelet.  La  Jeunesse  de  Stendhal. 

Esteves,  L.  L’  Heredite  Romantique. 

Condemned. 

Simon,  G.  L’Histoire  d’  une  Collaboration. 

Of  Dumas  and  A.  Macquet. 

Sabatier,  P.  L’  Esthetique  des  Goncourt. 
Rimbaud,  I.  Mon  frere  Arthur. 

Gohin.  L’  Oeuvre  de  Samain. 

Ghil,  R.  La  Tradition  de  Poesie  Scientifique. 
Roizat.  Le  Symbolisme  de  Baudelaire  a  Claudel. 
Dujardin,  De.  Mallarme  au  prophete  Ezechiel, 
Essai  d’  une  Theorie  de  Realisme  Symbol  ique. 
Carco,  F.  Poesie  Moderne. 

Thibaudet.  Les  Idees  de  C.  Maurras. 

Fiction  a  Municipal  Luxury! 

Lamenting  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  lend¬ 
ings  of  the  Sydney  (Australia)  Municipal  Li¬ 
brary  are  fiction,  and  often  inferior  fiction  at 
that,  the  Bookfellow  remarks  that  this  state  of 
affairs  “ought  to  be  stopped.”  “Fiction  can  be 
borrowed  so  cheaply  that  it  may  fairly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  municipal  luxury,  not  a  necessity. 
Scores  of  small  circulating  libraries  offer  novels 
at  3d.  or  even  2d.  a  book. 

“Let  the  Municipal  Library  maintain  its  orig¬ 
inal  aim  of  providing  scientific  and  technical, 
artistic  and  educational  books  for  students  and 
apprentices.  .  .  .  Merely  on  the  technical  and 
educational  side,  it  would  take  many  years  and 
much  money  before  the  Municipal  Library  is 
fully  equipped.” 

“There  is  the  service!  There  the  profit — in 
helping  young  men  and  women  to  make  them¬ 
selves  citizens,  intelligent  and  useful,”  concludes 
the  Bookfellow. 


Serving  New  York’s  Black  City 

By  ERNESTINE  ROSE 

Librarian,  135th  Street  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library 


IT  is  in  the  community  life  of  a  great  city 
that  the  library  has  its  most  challenging 
opportunity.  The  more  homogeneous  such 
a  life  the  greater  is  the  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  part  of  it,  since  all  currents  flow  together, 
drawing  one  into  the  common  whirl  of  ex¬ 
perience  while  conflicting  currents  of  thought 
and  habit  keep  one  tossing  about  on  the  surface. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  least-known 
of  such  communities  is  New  York’s  black  city, 
extending  approximately  from  Eighth  Avenue 
to  the  Harlem  River  and  from  130th  to  150th 
Streets.  Picture  to  yourselves  a  great  town  of 
some  150,000  black  people,  with  a  few  alien 
whites  as  scattered  shop-keepers,  and  old  resi¬ 
dents,  clinging  to  their  homes.  This  city  has 
its  own  churches,  its  theaters,  its  newspapers, 
its  clubs  and  social  life.  There  are  three 
churches,  each  with  a  parish  numbering  more 
than  two  thousand,  in  Harlem,  and  at  least 
thirty  others,  varying  in  size.  The  Sunday 
School  of  Mother  Zion  Church  has  a  member¬ 
ship  roll  of  seven  hundred,  and  an  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  five  hundred.  All  denominations, 
from  Baptist  to  Episcopalian,  are  represented; 
there  are  a  large  Catholic  parish,  several  Jew¬ 
ish  churches,  and  a  number  of  Eastern  and 
African  sects. 

The  theaters  have  their  own  colored  actors, 
and  increasingly  one  sees  posters  featuring  col¬ 
ored  artists.  There  are  colored  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  latter  with  an  entire  resi¬ 
dent  apartment  house.  In  “Liberty  Hall,”  Har¬ 
lem’s  town  hall,  of  a  Sunday,  immense  mass 
meetings  are  held.  Does  white  New  York  know 
what  is  discussed  there?  Harlem  supports  six 
colored  newspapers  recognized  as  representing 
negro  thought,  as  well  as  a  number  of  lesser 
sheets.  This  negro  world  is  swarming  with 
clubs,  societies,  organizations  of  sorts,  for  the 
support  of  religious  or  political  movements,  as 
for  instance,  the  Bahai  faith,  or  Marcus  Gar¬ 
vey’s  “Back  to  Africa”  propaganda,  as  like¬ 
wise  for  the  mutual  betterment  or  advancement 
of  members. 

What  gives  all  this  point  is  the  fact  that 
these  activities  are  sponsored  and  managed,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  colored  people.  The  offices 
of  the  Urban  League  are  filled  by  negroes,  al- 


tho  both  races  are  represented  on  the  national 
board  of  directors.  The  colored  branches  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are 
managed  entirely  by  colored  people.  The  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  negroes,  and  represent  negro 
thought  exclusively.  The  clergy  are  negroes, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  parish.  On 
the  corner  of  135th  Street  and  Lenox  Avenue 
a  bank  has  just  been  erected,  which  is  financed 
by  colored  capital,  and  is  under  colored  control. 
A  large  new  theater  also  financed  by  negro 
funds  is  being  erected.  The  reading  world 
knows  of  Marcus  Garvey  and  his  Black  Star 
steamship  line.  Increasingly,  real  estate  is 
coming  under  black  control.  Even  the  police 
and  fire  stations  have  colored  men  on  their 
forces,  altho  the  city-managed  activities  within 
the  district  are  the  most  reluctant  in  succumb¬ 
ing  to  the  inevitable  tide.  Until  a  few  months 
ago  the  library  had  no  colored  assistants.  Of 
the  three  public  schools  in  this  community 
two  have  colored  teachers,  one  has  fourteen  on 
a  teaching  force  of  sixty-one,  the  other  has  only 
one.  In  this  school,  which  faces  the  library  on 
135th  Street,  the  registration  is  something  over 
twenty-one  hundred,  of  whom  two  thousand  are 
colored.  The  community  has  also  its  literary 
and  artistic  life.  Several  artists  of  real  worth 
work  in  Harlem,  and  there  is  a  large  music 
school,  the  colored  director  of  which  has  given 
recitals  at  Carnegie  Hall. 

All  this  seems  to  spell  homogeneity.  Yet 
tho  this  great  group  is  held  together  by  the 
tie  of  color,  and  by  the  same  bond  is  separ¬ 
ated  from  its  white  neighbors,  within  itself  it 
is  crossed  and  divided  by  many  conflicting 
lines  of  thought,  belief  and  hope. 

The  most  deeply-cut  is  that  of  nationality. 
Nearly  half  this  population  is  foreign,  from  the 
British  or  Spanish  West  Indies,  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  From  the  British  West  Indies  comes  an 
educated,  thinking  and  ambitious  group,  inter¬ 
penetrated  by  white  blood,  unused  to  the  color 
line  and  inexpressibly  galled  by  it.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  library’s  best  readers,  but  they 
form  a  separate,  alien  group,  a  bitter,  proud 
people.  Those  from  the  Spanish  possessions 
and  from  South  America  form  as  alien  a  group, 
but  one  which  is  indifferent  rather  than  an- 
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tagonistic.  Both  their  language  and  their  color 
exclude  them  from  much  of  American  life. 
Those  from  the  Islands,  unused  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  political  life,  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
naturalization  privileges.  They  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  a  livelihood,  and  that  end  accomp¬ 
lished,  they  are  satisfied  with  their  own  native 
life  with  its  clubs  and  gambling  groups,  its 
freedom.  Police  estimates  place  the  number  of 
such  alien  citizens  as  from  20,000  to  30,000  in 
this  district. 

A  second  line  of  division  is  that  of  political 
thought.  All  colored  people  are  not  thinking 
alike  about  their  problems,  or  their  future. 
Distinct  schools  of  thought  exist,  from  that  of 
the  late  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
who  believe  in  the  slow  advancement  of  their 
race  to  equal  opportunity  thru  an  initial  indus¬ 
trial  training;  to  that  incredible  movement,  or 
dream,  rather,  of  Marcus  Garvey.  This  great 
leader,  who  has  gathered  under  his  banners 
some  4,000,000  colored  people  all  over  the 
world,  stands  for  uncompromising  race  integ¬ 
rity,  a  return  to  Africa,  and  the  establishment 
there  of  a  black  racial  and  political  life.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  extremes  is  a  smaller  group 
which  believes  in  equal  opportunity  along  all 
lines,  based  on  individual  merit.  The  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  exponent  of  this  belief  is  Dr.  W.  E. 
B.  DuBois,  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
and  author  of  several  powerful  and  arresting 
books. 

Such  is  a  very  sketchy  picture  of  colored 
Harlem,  New  York’s  black  city.  In  attempting 
to  make  the  library  a  part  of  this  community, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  means  of  opening  for 
its  people  an  entrance  into  American  life,  the 
chief  difficulty  has  been,  and  will  remain,  I  am 
convinced,  not  in  the  alien  and  conflicting 
groups,  but  in  the  barrier  of  a  separate  life  with 
distinct  beliefs  and  aims  which  separates  all 
colored  people  from  all  whites  at  the  present 
time.  To  illustrate,  let  me  quote  from  that  most 
illuminating  book,  “The  Autobiography  of  an 
Ex-Colored  Man.”  The  author  says: 

“He  (the  negro)  is  forced  to  take  his  out¬ 
look  on  all  things  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
citizen,  or  a  man,  nor  even  of  a  human  being, 
hut  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  colored  man.  .  .  . 
It  is  this,  too,  which  makes  the  colored  people 
of  this  country  ...  a  mystery  to  the  whites. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  white  man  to  learn 


what  a  colored  man  really  thinks;  because  gen¬ 
erally,  with  the  latter  an  additional  and  dif¬ 
ferent  light  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  what 
he  thinks.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  confess  or  explain  (his  thoughts)  to  one  of 
the  opposite  race.  This  gives  to  every  colored 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  intellectuality,  a  sort 
of  dual  personality;  there  is  one  phase  of  him 
which  is  disclosed  only  in  the  freemasonry  of 
bis  own  race.” 

This  is  true  of  all  racial  groups,  and  if  so, 
how  much  more  so  of  the  colored  race,  which 
is  separated  from  the  white  by  the  barrier  of 
a  very  recent  servile  condition  and  ot  pres¬ 
ent  social  ostracism. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  make  this  branch  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  a  “colored  library,”  by 
having  an  entirely  colored  staff.  It  may  be 
possible  still  to  do  this  as  has  been  done  in 
the  case  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  If 
so,  the  policy  will  tend  to  strengthen  race  soli¬ 
darity,  and  an  opportunity  to  lessen  race  pre¬ 
judice  will  be  lost.  A  more  democratic  proce¬ 
dure  is  that  of  maintaining  a  colored  and  white 
staff,  working  together  for  the  service  of  the 
community.  So  far,  at  least,  this  has  been  our 
policy.  There  are  three  colored  assistants  on 
the  staff,  one  a  college  and  library  trained 
woman,  from  Howard  University,  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Of  the  other  two,  who  are  high  school 
graduates,  one  was  born  in  the  north,  the  other 
has  lived  there  for  some  time,  and  both  have  had 
varying  experience,  as  teachers  and  clerical 
workers.  Need  is  felt  for  the  representation  on 
the  staff  in  the  near  future  of  the  British  West 
Indians  and  of  the  Spanish  negro  group.  The 
response  of  the  community  to  the  appointment 
of  colored  assistants  has  been  so  prompt  that 
one  cannot  but  expect  a  similar  altho  slower 
reaction  from  the  representation  of  these  other 
groups. 

In  answering  the  inevitable  question  as  to  the 
success  of  a  mixed  staff,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  never  known  a  group  of  people  who 
worked  together  with  greater  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  harmony.  In  any  such  experiment,  of 
course,  care  must  be  employed  in  the  initial 
choice  of  persons  without  racial  prejudices,  so 
far  as  this  is  humanly  possible!  Individual 
acquaintance  and  mutual  understanding  will  do 
the  rest,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  dealing  with 
mass  opinions  or  prejudices. 
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One  of  the  services  which  the  colored  assist¬ 
ants  render  the  library  is  the  knowledge  of 
neighborhood  affairs  and  people  which  they  gain 
far  more  quickly  than  the  members  of  the  alien 
race,  even  if  they  entered  the  district  as  stran¬ 
gers  at  the  same  time.  This  intimacy  has  been 
of  great  advantage  in  making  the  library  better 
known. 

Methods  of  library  advertising  are  similar 
everywhere,  but  in  this  district  the  churches 
furnish  a  particularly  effective  introduction.  Ne¬ 
groes  are  naturally  religious,  and  the  churches 
of  Harlem  exert  a  tremendous  influence.  More¬ 
over,  they  welcome  the  librarians  at  their  serv¬ 
ices,  particularly  at  those  of  the  Sunday  Schools, 
where  facilities  have  been  given  for  speaking  in 
the  various  rooms  and  showing  books  to  the 
children.  The  children’s  librarian  has  found 
that  Mrs.  Dana’s  beautiful  “Life  of  Jesus”  is 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  children, 
who  know  the  stories  by  heart. 

The  most  effective  way  of  reaching  the  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  thru  the  schools,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  children’s  room  by  classes.  The  children 
love  books  spontaneously,  and  their  response  is 
instant,  tho  their  interest  lapses  quickly,  as  we 
found  during  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Visiting  the  homes  is  a  most  effective  means 
of  advertising,  for  the  mothers  are  particularly 
interested  in  what  the  library  is  offering  their 
children,  and  such  interest  will  often  prompt  a 
first  visit  on  their  part.  Their  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  discovering  books  for  older  people, 
too,  are  rather  pathetic.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  many  of  these  grown  people,  coming  from 
the  South,  have  never  been  permitted  to  enter 
a  public  library.  That  they  are  welcome,  and 
that  the  place  is  free,  must  continually  be  re¬ 
peated.  I  place  the  moving  picture  houses  on 
an  equality  with  the  churches  as  valuable  ad¬ 
vertising  agents.  They  keep  information  about 
the  library  constantly  before  a  public  which 
we  would  find  it  difficult  to  reach  otherwise. 

The  Spanish-speaking  group  we  reach  most 
effectively  thru  their  leaders,  and  by  adver¬ 
tising  in  their  papers.  A  small  collection  of 
Spanish-American  literature  is  being  made,  and 
we  have  written  to  Cuba  and  the  other  islands, 
asking  the  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  place  us  on  their  mailing  lists,  as  the  Spanish 
papers  in  New  York  have  done. 

The  negro  editors  are  among  the  best  friends 
of  the  library  and  it  is  thru  them,  the  social 
workers,  and  other  prominent  individuals  that 


the  library  is  extending  its  influence  slowly  but 
surely  thru  the  various  strata  of  negro  life. 
That  such  strata  exist  I  hope  I  have  indicated. 
Those  who  wish  to  work  effectively  among  ne¬ 
groes  must  realize  that  besides  the  groups  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  exists  among  them  a 
stable,  very  real  social  life,  quite  unlike  “culled 
sassiety,”  and  as  unknown  to  most  whites 
as  “darkest  Africa”  was  not  long  ago.  The 
library  must  gain  the  interest  and  support 
of  this  social  and  professional,  often  wealthy, 
group  before  it  can  hope  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  negro  life. 

These  people  are  among  our  best  readers, 
and  the  books  they  read  are  similar  to  those 
of  any  cosmopolitan  reading  public.  They  are 
eagerly  interested  and  curious  about  what  the 
great  world  is  doing,  and  keep  closely  in  touch 
with  it.  As  for  the  reading  habits  of  the  negro 
group  at  large,  poetry  and  music  are  immensely 
popular,  but  so  also  are  philosophy,  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  the  speculative  sciences. 

If  there  is  one  quality  which  is  universally 
characteristic  of  the  negro  in  reading,  as  in  all 
else,  it  is  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  as  he  con¬ 
ceives  it.  Rudimentary  as  it  often  is,  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  very  best  basis  for  the  teaching  of 
good  reading,  and,  I  may  add,  of  ethics  and 
good  conduct.  The  children,  and  adults  too, 
respond  to  good  manners  because  they  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  have  stood  on  our  stairway  and  said 
gently  to  a  tumultuous  group  of  children  pelt¬ 
ing  up  towards  me,  “Good  afternoon,”  and  have 
seen  them  quiet  instantly,  smile  a  happy  re¬ 
sponse,  and  walk  sedately  on.  A  frown  and 
harsh  words  would  have  caused  whoops  of  de¬ 
rision.  By  the  same  token,  negroes  want  what 
is  “best,”  in  literature,  even  if  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  understand  it.  In  this  sense  they  are 
ambitious,  rather  than  in  the  intellectual  ox 
material  way,  of  the  Jews. 

Among  the  children  poetry  and  fairy  tales 
are  as  popular  as  elsewhere,  and  American  his¬ 
tory  has  a  fresh  and  present  appeal.  The  most 
delightful  thing  about  it  all  is  the  spontaneous 
enjoyment  of  the  children.  They  do  not  look 
at  books  because  they  must,  but  because  they 
want  to!  Quite  the  most  delightful  thing  in 
the  world,  I  am  sure,  is  a  story-hour  group  of 
these  colored  children,  not  silent  and  absorbed 
as  a  Jewish  group  would  be,  but  eagerly  re¬ 
sponsive,  on  tip-toe  with  expectation. 

An  index  to  the  constantly  increasing  race 
consciousness  among  negroes  is  their  intense 
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interest  in  books  by  members  of  their  own  race, 
and  in  works  on  the  negro,  his  history,  race 
achievements,  and  present  problems.  Dr.  Du- 
Bois’  “Dark  Water,”  and  Lothrop  Stoddard’s 
“Rising  Tide  of  Color,”  are  almost  equally 
popular.  Books  exploiting  the  old-time  “darky,” 
with  his  dialect  and  his  antics,  as  for  instance, 
E.  K.  Means,  will  be  read,  but  they  are  resent¬ 
ed  by  the  thinking,  self-conscious  group.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  “Uncle  Remus”  stories,  and 
Dunbar’s  poems,  are  widely  read  and  very 
popular.  They  represent  the  plantation  negro 
and  his  life  with  sincerity  and  loving  faithful¬ 
ness. 

No  doubt,  there  are  in  Harlem  members  of 
this  receding  class,  but  the  library  has  come 
very  little  into  contact  with  them.  Southern 
dialect  is  rarely  heard,  whereas  the  soft,  per¬ 
fect  English  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  revelation 
to  most  Americans. 

A  recent  development  in  the  thinking  of  ne¬ 
groes  is  evidenced  by  their  interest  in  economic 
and  social  literature.  The  economic  unrest  is 
seeping  in  among  our  colored  people,  and  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  questions  I  have  ever 
heard  have  been  asked  after  the  lectures  at  our 
Thursday  night  forum,  devoted  to  social  and 
racial  problems.  So  much  for  Mr.  Madison 
Grant’s  assertion,  “Negroes  never  become  so¬ 
cialists.” 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  indicates  that 
in  working  among  negroes,  as  in  all  other  racial 
groups,  one’s  preconceived  opinions  die  of  mal¬ 
nutrition!  One  is  naturally  slow  to  form  new 
ones,  but  gradually  I  am  forming  several  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  negro.  Most  deeply  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  tremendous  reserve  power, 
which,  when  fully  called  forth,  will  lead  to 
ends  we  cannot  now  conceive.  This  is  shown 
in  his  wonderful  patience,  in  his  persistent  grip 
on  what  is  fine  and  beautiful,  and  in  his  deep 
sense  of  humor,  which  breeds  a  curious  sort  of 
broad-mindedness.  I  listened  with  wonder  to 
James  Weldon  Johnson’s  account  of  the  Haitian 
outrages,  and  to  the  questions  which  followed, 
pertinent,  detached,  many  satirical,  but  none  hot 
or  bitter.  The  impulsiveness,  high  spirits,  and 
“tomfoolery,”  so  often  evident  are  merely  effer¬ 
vescence  on  the  surface  of  a  deep,  slowly  moving 
stream,  surely  gathering  in  volume.  Such  is 
my  conviction.  Another  is  that  the  race,  in  its 
developing  self-consciousness,  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  sure  of  the  necessity  before  it  of 
working  out  its  own  destiny,  of  settling  its  own 


problems.  The  majority  of  colored  people  do 
not,  I  believe,  hate  the  whites,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pecting  less  and  less  from  them.  And  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  divisions,  of  conflicting  beliefs  and  plans 
for  development  here  in  America,  or  race  integ¬ 
rity  in  Africa,  the  negroes  are  standing  together 
in  a  steadfast  belief  in  their  own  destiny  to  be 
worked  out  within  and  by  themselves. 

In  this  awakening  of  a  great  people  the  li¬ 
brary  may  bear  no  small  share,  if  it  can  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  America,  and  America  to  them. 
Serving  as  a  bridge,  here  as  always,  between 
races,  it  may  lead  to  a  common  ground  and  a 
basis  for  mutual  understanding. 

Per  Capita  Circulation 

Per  capita  circulations  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  in  the  thirty  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States,  obtained  in  response  to  letters  sent  out 
in  September,  1920,  by  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library  were: 

City  Census  Per  Capita 

1920  Circulation 


1  New  York  (Manhattan, 


Bronx  &  Richmond)  . 

.3131078 

3.08 

2 

Brooklyn  . 

. 2022262 

2.64 

3 

Chicago  . 

.2701212 

2.78 

4 

Philadelphia  . 

.1823158 

1.88 

5 

Detroit  . .  .  .  . 

.  993739 

2.17 

6 

Cleveland  . 

.  796836 

4.36 

7 

St.  Louis  . 

.  772897 

2.6 

8 

Boston  . 

.  747923 

3.08 

9 

Baltimore  . 

.  .  733826 

0.88 

10 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  588193 

2.32 

11 

Los  Angeles  . 

.  575480 

4.85 

12 

San  Francisco  . 

.  508410 

2.70 

13 

Buffalo  . 

.  505875 

3.55 

14 

Cincinnati  (Hamilton 

Co.)  . 

.  493678 

3.73 

15 

Milwaukee  . 

.  .  457147 

3.70 

16 

Washington  . 

v  437571 

2.05 

17 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  415609 

1.7 

18 

Minneapolis  (Hennep 

in 

Co.)  . 

3.88 

19 

New  Orleans  . 

.  387408 

1.03 

20 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  324410 

2.72 

21 

Seattle  . 

5.00 

22 

Indianapolis 

.  314194 

2.48 

23 

Jersey  City  . 

3.55 

24 

Rochester  . 

3.67 

25 

Louisville  . 

4.21 

26 

Portland,  Ore . 

. .258288 

5.22 

27 

Denver  . 

3.63 

28 

Toledo  . 

.  243100 

3.61 

29 

Providence  . 

1.84 

30 

Columbus  . 

1.24 

_  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Librarian. 
Cincinnati  ( 0 .)  Public  Library. 


Popular  Names  of  Statutes 

A  Tentative  List  Compiled  under  the  Direction  of  Henry  J.  Harris,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Documents,  Library  of  Congress,  from  the  Records  of  the  American  Law 

Section,  Legislative  Reference  Division 

PART  II.  Fr-O. 


F  ( Continued, ) 

Freedman’s  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  June 
20,  1874,  18  Stat.  131;  Feb.  13,  1877,  19 
Stat.  231;  Feb.  21,  1881,  21  Stat.  326;  Feb. 
17,  1883,  22  Stat.  420;  Mar.  3,  1899,  30  Stat. 
1353 

French  Spoliation  Claims  Act,  Jan  20,  1885,  23 
Stat.  283 

Frye  Acts  (Shipping),  June  26,  1884,  23  Stat. 
53;  June  19,  1886,  24  Stat.  79;  Mar.  3,  1897, 
29  Stat.  687 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Sept.  18,  1850,  9  Stat.  462 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  Repeal,  June  28,  1864,  13 
Stat.  200 

Funding  Acts,  Aug.  4,  1790,  1  Stat.  138;  Apr. 

12,  1866,  14  Stat.  31 

G 

Gay  Act  (Public  Lands  in  Louisiana),  Mar  2, 
1889,  25  Stat.  877 

Geary  Act  (Chinese  Exclusion),  May  5,  1892, 
27  Stat.  25 

General  Allotment  Act  (Indians),  Feb.  8,  1887, 
24  Stat.  388 

General  Land  Office  Act,  Apr.  25,  1812,  2  Stat. 
716 

Gillespie-Tillman  Resolution  (Transportation 
of  Coal  &  Oil),  Mar.  7,  1906,  34  Stat.  823 
Glacier  National  Park  Act,  Aug.  22,  1914,  38 
Stat.  699 

Good  Roads  Act,  July  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  355 
Gould  Amendment  (Food  and  Drugs),  Mar.  3, 
1913,  37  Stat.  732 

Government  Employees’  Compensation  Act, 
Sept.  7,  1916,  39  Stat.  742 
Government  Employers’  Liability  Act,  May  30, 
1908,  35  Stat.  556 

Governors  Appointment  Proclamations,  North 
Carolina,  May  29,  1865,  13  Stat.  760;  Miss¬ 
issippi,  June  13,  1865,  13  Stat.  761;  Georgia, 
June  17,  1865,  13  Stat.  764;  Texas,  June  17, 
1865,  13  Stat.  765;  Alabama,  June  21,  1865, 
13  Stat.  767;  South  Carolina,  June  30,  1865, 
13  Stat.  769;  Florida,  July  13,  1865,  13  Stat. 
771 

Graduation  Act  of  1854  (Public  Lands),  Aug. 
4, 1854, 10  Stat.  574 

Grain  Standards  Act,  Aug.  11,  1916,  39  Stat.  482 

H 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  (Civil  War),  Mar.  3,  1863, 
12  Stat.  755 

Hall-Mark  Act  (Gold  and  Silver  Articles),  June 

13,  1906,  34  Stat.  260 


Harrison  Act  (Opium),  Dec.  17,  1914,  38  Stat. 
785-790 

Harrison  Act  (Restrictions  on  Territories),  July 
30,  1886,  24  Stat.  170 

Harter  Act  (Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea),  Feb.  13, 
1893,  27  Stat.  445 

Hatch  Act  (Agricultural  Experiment  Stations), 
Mar.  2,  1887,  24  Stat.  440 

Hawaii  Territorial  Act,  Apr.  30,  1900,  31  Stat. 
141 

Hawaiian  Annexation  Resolution,  July  7,  1898, 
30  Stat.  750 

Hawaiian  Prohibition  Act,  May  23,  1918,  40 
Stat.  560 

Hepburn  Act  (Interstate  Commerce),  June  29, 
1906,  34  Stat.  584 

Heyburn  Act  (Pure  Food  and  Drugs),  June  30, 
1906,  34  Stat.  768 

Homestead  Act,  May  20,  1862,  12  Stat.  392 

Homestead  Act  (Second  Entries),  Feb.  8,  1908, 
35  Stat.  6 

Hours  of  Service  Acts  (Public  Works),  June  25, 
1868,  15  Stat.  77;  Aug.  1,  1892,  27  Stat.  340 

Hours  of  Service  Act  (Public  Works),  Amend¬ 
ment  Mar.  3,  1913,  37  Stat.  726;  June  19, 
1912,  37  Stat.  137 

Hours  of  Service  Act  (Railroads),  Mar.  4,  1907, 
34  Stat.  1415 

Housing  Act,  May  16,  1918,  40  Stat.  550-553 

I 

Immediate  Transportation  Act,  June  10,  1880, 
21  Stat.  173 

Immigration  Acts,  July  4,  1864,  13  Stat.  385; 
Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  1084;  Mar.  3,  1903,  32 
Stat.  1213;  Feb.  20,  1907,  34  Stat.  898;  Feb. 
5,  1917,  39  Stat.  874-898 

Immigration  Commission  Act,  Feb.  20,  1907,  34 
Stat.  909 

Immunity  Acts  (Trusts  and  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce),  Feb.  11,  1893,  27  Stat.  443;  June  30, 
1906,  34  Stat.  798 

Impure  Tea  Importation  Act,  Mar.  2,  1897,  29 
Stat.  604 

Income  Tax  Acts,  Aug.  27,  1894,  28  Stat.  509, 
553;  Oct.  3,  1913,  38  Stat.  114,  166;  Sept.  8, 
191,  39  Stat.  756;  Oct.  3,  1917,  40  Stat  300, 
329;  Feb.  24,  1919,  40  Stat.  1058 

Income  Tax  Amendment  Resolution,  July  31, 
1909,  36  Stat.  184 

Indemnity  Act  (President’s  Orders  and  Procla¬ 
mations,  Civil  War),  Mar.  2,  1867,  14  Stat. 
432 
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Indemnity  Act  (State  War  Expenses,  Civil 
War),  July  27,  1861,  12  Stat.  276 
Independent  Treasury  Act,  Aug.  6,  1846,  9 
Stat.  59 

Indian  Depredation  Act,  Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat. 
851 

Indian  General  Allotment  Act,  Feb.  8  1887,  24 
Stat.  388 

Indian  Omnibus  Law,  May  29,  1908,  35  Stat. 
444 

Industrial  Relations  Commission  Act,  Aug.  23, 
1912,  37  Stat.  415 

Insecticide  Act,  Apr.  26,  1910,  36  Stat.  331 
Insurrection  Ended  Proclamation,  Apr.  2,  1866, 
14  Stat.  811 

Intercourse  Act  (Indian  Tribes),  June  30,  1834, 
4  Stat.  729 

Intercourse  Act  (Insurrectionary  States),  July 
2,  1864,  13  Stat.  375 

Internal  Revenue  Act,  Oct.  22,  1914,  38  Stat. 
745 

International  Rules  (Collisions  at  Sea),  Aug. 
19,  1890,  26  Stat.  320 

International  Waterways  Act,  June  13,  1902,  32 
Stat.  331,  373 

Interstate  Commerce  Acts,  Feb.  4,  1887,  24  Stat. 
379;  Mar.  2,  1889,  25  Stat.  855;  Feb.  10, 
1891,  26  Stat.  743;  Feb.  19,  1903,  32  Stat. 
847;  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat.  584;  June  18, 
1910,  36  Stat.  539;  Feb.  28,  1920,  41  Stat. 
474,  499 

Invalid  Pension  Act,  June  27,  1890,  26  Stat. 
182 

Invalid  Pension  Act  (Amendment),  May  9, 
1900,  31  Stat.  170 

Irrigation  Acts,  Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  1095; 

June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388 
Irrigation  Investigation  Act,  Oct.  2,  1888,  25 
Stat.  526 

Isthmian  Canal  Act,  June  28,  1902,  32  Stat.  481 

J 

Jewelers’  Liability  Act  (Gold  and  Silver  Arti¬ 
cles),  June  13,  1906,  34  Stat.  260 
Jones  Act  (Merchant  Marine),  June  5,  1920,  41 
Stat.  988-1008 

Jones  Amendment  (Intoxicating  Liquors), 
Mar.  3,  1917,  39  Stat.  1069,  Sec.  5 
Judicial  Code,  Mar.  3,  1911,  36  Stat.  1087 
Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  Sept.  24,  1789,  1  Stat.  73 
June  Act  (Pensions),  June  27,  1890,  26  Stat. 
182 

K 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  May  30,  1854,  IQ  Stat. 
277 

Kaw  Act  (Indians),  July  1,  1902,  32  Stat.  636 
Kern-McGillicuddy  Act,  Sept.  7,  1916,  39  Stat. 
742 


Kinkaid  Act  (Homestead  Entries  in  Nebraska), 
Apr.  28,  1904,  33  Stat.  547 
Ku  Klux  Act,  Feb.  28,  1871,  16  Stat.  433 

L 

La  Follette  Act  (Seamen),  Mar.  4,  1915,  38 
Stat.  1164 

LaFollette  Hours  of  Labor  Act  (Railroads), 
Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1415 
Labor  Day  Act,  June  28,  1894,  28  Stat.  96 
Lacey  Act  (Game),  May  25,  1900,  31  Stat.  187 
Legal  Tender  Acts,  Feb.  25,  1862,  12  Stat.  345; 
July  11,  1862,  12  Stat.  532;  Mar.  3,  1863,  12 
Stat.  709 

Leprosy  Act,  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat.  1009 
Lever  Act,  See  “Food  Control  Acts” 

Libertv  Bond  Acts,  Apr.  24,  1917,  40  Stat.  35- 
37;  Sept.  24,  1917,  40  Stat.  288-295;  Apr.  4, 
1918,  40  Stat.  502-506;  July  9,  1918,  40 
Stat.  844-845;  Mar  3,  1919,  40  Stat.  1309- 
1314 

Liens  on  Vessels  Act,  June  23,  1910,  36  Stat. 
604 

Lieu  Lands  Act  (Forest  Reservations),  June  4, 
1897,  30  Stat.  11,  36 

Lieu  Lands  Act  (Indian  Reservations),  Apr.  21, 
1904,  33  Stat.  189,  211 

Lieu  Lands  Act  (Northern  Pacific  Railroad), 
July  1,  1898,  30  Stat.  597,  620 
Life-Saving  Service  Act,  Mar.  26,  1908,  35  Stat. 
46 

Limited  Liability  Acts  (Shipping),  Mar.  3,  1851, 
9  Stat.  635;  June  26,  1884,  23  Stat.  53;  Feb. 
13,  1893,  27  Stat.  445 

Live  Stock  Contagious  Disease  Acts,  Feb.  2, 
1903;  32  Stat.  791;  Mar.  3,  1905,  33  Stat. 
1264 

Live  Stock  Transportation  Act,  June  29,  1906, 
34  Stat.  607 

Locomotive  Boiler  Acts,  Feb.  17,  1911,  36  Stat. 

913;  Mar.  4,  1915,  38  Stat.  1192 
Lodge  Act  (Consular  Organization),  Apr.  5, 
1906,  34  Stat.  99 

Lodge  Act  (Philippine  Organic  Act),  July  1, 
1902,  32  Stat.  691 

Logan  Act  (Foreign  Relations),  Jan.  30,  1799, 
1  Stat.  613 

Longevity  Pay  Act,  Mar.  3,  1883,  22  Stat.  472, 
473 

Lost  Property  Act  (Military  Service),  Mar.  3, 
1885,  23  Stat.  350 

Lowden  Act  (Purchase  of  Embassy  Buildings, 
etc.),  Feb.  17,  1911,  36  Stat.  917 

M 

McCreary  Act  (Chinese  Exclusion),  Nov  3 
1893,  28  Stat.  7 

McCumber  Act  (Pensions),  Feb.  6,  1907  34 
Stat.  879 

McGillicuddy  Act,  Sept.  7,  1916,  39  Stat.  742 
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McKinley  Act  (Tariff),  Oct.  1,  1890,  26  Stat. 
567 

Manderson  Act  (Printing  and  Binding),  Jan.  12, 
1895,  28  Stat.  601 

Mann  Act  (White-Slave  Traffic),  June  25,  1910, 
36  Stat.  825 

Mann-Elkins  Act,  June  18,  1910,  36  Stat.  544 
Married  Women’s  Rights  Act  (District  of  Colum¬ 
bia),  June  1,  1896,  29  Stat.  193 
Meat  Inspection  Acts,  Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat. 
414;  June  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  669-674;  Mar. 
4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1256,  1260 
Mechanics’  Lien  Acts  (Public  Works),  Aug.  13, 
1894,  28  Stat.  278;  Feb.  24,  1905,  33  Stat. 
811 

Medals  of  Honor  Act  (Railroads),  Feb.  23, 
1905,  33  Stat.  743 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  June  5,  1920,  41 
Stat.  988,  1008 

Metric  System  Act,  July  28,  1866,  14  Stat.  339 
Mexican  War  Act,  May  13,  1846,  9  Stat.  9 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  July  3,  1918,  40 
Stat.  755,  757 

Militia  Acts,  July  29,  1861,  12  Stat.  281;  July 
17,  1862,  12  Stat.  597;  Jan.  21,  1903,  32  Stat. 
775;  May  27,  1908,  35  Stat/399 
Mineral  Land  Free  Timber  Act,  June  3,  1878, 
20  Stat.  88 

Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act,  Feb.  25,  1920,  41 
Stat.  437-451 

Miner’s  Labor  Lien  Act  (Alaska),  June  25, 
1910,  36  Stat.  848 

Minimum  Wage  Law  (District  of  Columbia), 
Sept.  19,  1918,  40  Stat.  960-964 
Missouri  Compromise,  Mar  6,  1820,  3  Stat. 

545;  Mar.  2,  1821,  3  Stat.  645 
Moiety  Act  (Informers),  June  22,  1874,  18 
Stat.  186 

Moratorium  Act,  Mar  8,  1918,  40  Stat.  440-449 
Morrill  Act  (Tariff),  Mar.  2,  1861,  12  Stat.  178 
Morrill  Acts  (Agricultural  Colleges),  July  2, 
1862,  12  Stat.  503;  Mar.  3,  1883,  22  Stat.  484; 
Aug.  30,  1890,  26  Stat.  417 
Morris  Act  (Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota), 
June  27,  1902,  32  Stat.  400 
Morrison  Act  (Tariff),  Mar.  3,  1883,  22  Stat. 
488 

Mothers’  Day  Act,  May  8,  1914,  38  Stat.  770 
Motor  Boat  Regulations  Act,  June  9,  1910,  36 
Stat.  462 

Munition  Manufacturer’s  Tax  Act  of  1916,  Sept. 
8,  1916,  39  Stat.  780 

N 

National  Bank  Acts,  Apr.  10,  1816,  3  Stat.  266; 

June  3,  1864,  13  Stat.  99 
National  Banks  Extension  Act,  July  12,  1882, 
22  Stat.  162 

National  Defense  Act,  June  3,  1916,  39  Stat.  166 


National  Defense  Act  (Amendments),  June  4, 
1920,  41  Stat.  759-812 

National  Irrigation  Act,  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat. 
388 

National  Loan  Acts  (Civil  War),  July  17,  1861, 
12  Stat.  259;  Aug.  5,  1861,  12  Stat.  313 
National  Monument  Act  (Preservation  of  Anti¬ 
quities),  June  8,  1906,  34  Stat.  225 
National  Soldiers’  Home  Act,  Mar.  21,  1866, 
14  Stat.  10 

Naturalization  Acts,  June  18,  1798,  1  Stat.  566; 
July  14,  1870,  16  Stat.  254;  June  29,  1906, 
34  Stat.  596 

Naval  Militia  Act,  Feb.  16,  1914,  38  Stat.  283 
Navigation  Act,  May  28,  1908,  35  Stat.  424 
Navy  Personnel  Act,  Mar.  3,  1899,  30  Stat.  1004 
Navy  Reorganization  Act,  Mar.  3,  1915,  38 
Stat.  928 

Navy-Yard  Tracks  Act,  May  27,  1908,  35  Stat, 
397 

Nebraska-Kansas  Act,  May  30,  1854,  10  Stat. 
277 

Nelson  Act  (Alaska  Roads,  Schools  and  Insane), 
Jan.  27,  1905,  33  Stat.  616 
Nelson  Act  (Bankruptcy  Act  of  1898),  July  1, 
1898,  30  Stat.  544 

Nelson  Act  (Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota), 
Jan.  14,  1889,  25  Stat.  642 
Nelson  Act  (Criminal  Appeals  Act),  Mar.  2, 
1907,  34  Stat.  1246 

Nelson  Act  (Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor),  Feb.  14,  1903,  32  Stat.  825 
Nelson  Amendment  (Agricultural  Colleges), 
Mar.  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1256-1281 
Neutrality  Proclamations,  Apr.  22,  1793,  11 
Stat.  753;  Feb.  11,  1904,  33  Stat.  2332;  Oct. 
24,  1911;  37  Stat.  1719;  Aug.  4,  1914;  38 
Stat  1999;  Aug.  5,  1914,  38  Stat.  2002;  Aug. 
7,  1914,  38  Stat.  2005;  Aug.  13,  1914,  38 
Stat.  2008;  Aug.  14,  1914,  38  Stat.  2011,  Aug. 
18,  1914,  38  Stat.  2015;  Aug.  24,  1914,  38 
Stat.  2018;  Aug.  27,  1914,  38  Stat.  2021; 
Sept.  1,  1914,  38  Stat.  2025;  Nov.  6,  1914,  38 
Stat.  2036;  May  24,  1915,  39  Stat.  1726;  Aug. 
23,  1915,  39  Stat.  1743;  Nov.  11,  1915,  39 
Stat,  1757;  Mar.  13,  1916,  39  Stat.  1770; 
Aug.  30,  1916,  39  Stat.  1798;  Sept.  18,  1916, 
39  Stat.  1805 

Newlands  Act  (Irrigation),  June  17,  1902,  32 
Stat.  388 

Newlands  Resolution  (Annexation  of  Hawaii), 
July  7,  1898,  30  Stat.  750 
Nineteenth  Amendment  (Proposal),  June  5, 
1919,  41  Stat.  362 

Nine  Hour  Law  (Railroads),  Mar.  4,  1907,  34 
Stat.  1415 

Non-Intercourse  Act  (Foreign  Relations),  Mar. 
1,  1809,  2  Stat.  528 
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Northern  Pacific  Adjustment  Act,  July  1,  1898, 
30  Stat.  597-620 

Nursery  Stock  Quarantine  Act,  Aug.  20,  1912, 
37  Stat.  315 

0 

Oath  of  Office  Acts,  July  2,  1862,  12  Stat.  502; 

July  11,  1868,  15  Stat.  85 
Ocean  Mail  Acts,  Mar.  3,  1891,  26  Stat.  830; 

May  10,  1892,  27  Stat.  27 
Oil  Lands  Leasing  Act,  Feb.  25,  1920,  41  Stat. 
437-451 

Oil  Pipe  Line  Act,  May  21,  1896,  29  Stat.  127 
Oleomargarine  Acts,  Aug.  2,  1886,  24  Stat.  209; 

May  9,  1902,  32  Stat.  193 
Omnibus  Bill  of  1850,  Sept.  9,  1850,  9  Stat.  446; 
Sept.  9,  1850,  9  Stat.  452;  Sept.  9,  1850,  9 


Stat.  453;  Sept.  18,  1850,  9  Stat.  462;  Sept. 
20,  1850,  9  Stat.  467 

Omnibus  Bill  (Statehood),  Feb.  22,  1889,  25 
Stat.  676 

Omnibus  Claims  Act,  Mar.  4,  1915,  38  Stat.  996, 
Sec.  5 

Opium  Acts,  Jan.  17,  1914,  38  Stat.  275-277; 

Dec.  17,  1914,  38  Stat.  785 
Opium  Traffic  Act,  Feb.  23,  1887,  24  Stat.  409 
Original  Packages  Act  (Intoxicating  Liquors), 
Aug.  8,  1890,  26  Stat.  313 
Osage  Act  (Indians),  June  28,  1906,  34  Stat. 
539 

Overman  Act,  May  20,  1918,  40  Stat.  556 
(To  be  concluded) 


100°/o  Profit  Plus 

MANY  librarians  will  be  shocked  to  learn  Oxford 

that  an  English  book  costs  more  than  twice  Aristotle,  Athen.  Respublica .  1.60  3.  6 


as  much  in  New  York  as  in  London.  Yet  that  is 
the  rule  in  some  houses. 

The  following  titles  from  four  international 
publishers  are  typical  and  recent — Putnam’s 
and  Longmans’  taken  from  the  January  Book¬ 
seller;  Macmillan’s  from  their  bulletin  of  Nov¬ 
ember  22,  and  those  of  the  Oxford  University 
Press  from  their  card  announcements  of  Decem¬ 


ber  10: 

Putnam  s.  d. 

Carter  &  Arnold,  Field  Artillery 

Instructor  . $6.50  35.  0 

Dock  and  Stewart,  Short  History 

of  Nursing  .  3.50  17.  6 

Dunn  and  Jessup,  Short  Golf 

Talks  . 3.00  15.  0 

Goizet,  Never  Grow  Old .  2.00  10.  0 

Knappen,  Wings  of  War .  2.50  12.  6 

Walsh,  Hispanic  Anthology .  5.00  25.  0 

Longmans 

Corneille,  La  Galerie  du  Palais.  .  .  1.75  5.  6 

Cuthbert,  God  and  the  Super¬ 
natural  .  5.00  15.  0 

Heine,  Buch  der  Lieder .  2.50  7.  6 

Lewis,  Physical  Chemistry .  5.00  15.  0 

Lindsay,  Letters  .  2.40  6.  0 

Stewart,  Chemistry  .  6.50  21.  0 

Macmillan 

Athena  .  6.00  15.  0 

Bearne,  Cross  of  Pearls .  1.40  3.  6 

Clibbens,  Phase  Theory  . 10.00  25.  0 

Laird,  Study  in  Realism .  5.50  14.  0 

Lamb,  Higher  Mechanics  .  8.00  25.  0 

Maxwell,  Matter  and  Motion ....  2.00  5.  0 


Bacon,  Secretum  Secretorum  .  . .  12.60  28.  0 

Farrar,  Itinerary  of  King  Henry  I  8.00  18.  0 

Marvin,  Recent  .  .  .  European 


Thought  .  3.00  6.  0 

Nilsson,  Primitive  Time-Reckon¬ 
ing  .  9.45  21.  0 

Shelley,  Philosophical  View  of 

Reform  .  3.75  7.  6 

An  examination  of  these  lists  discloses  the 


fact  that  the  shilling  (now  worth  19  cents)  is 
counted  by  Putnam  at  20  cents,  by  Longmans 
at  an  average  of  33  cents,  by  Macmillan  at  40 
cents,  and  by  the  Oxford  Press  at  nearly  46. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  London  stock  we  should 
rightly  expect  a  divergence  of  (say)  21%.  i.  e. 
15%  duty  and  6%  transportation.  This  would 
put  the  shilling  up  to  23  cents,  but  never  to  33 
or  40  or  46! 

Naturally,  explanations  have  been  asked. 
They  will  be  reported.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
large  clients  of  Longmans,  Green  &  Company 
will  know  that  the  trade  lists  at  least  in  their 
cases  do  this  firm  a  disservice.  And  their  pro¬ 
gressive  action  in  establishing  L.  C.  card  ser¬ 
vice  is  especially  commendable  (see  Library 
Journal  of  September  15,  1920).  But  one  dis¬ 
likes  to  have  the  individual  help  pay  the  li¬ 
brary’s  bill. 

Once  more  the  Committee’s  slogan:  Do  your 
own  importing! 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney, 

Anna  G.  Hubbard,  Purd  B.  Wright. 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 
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Guides  and 

AS  everybody  knows,  a  poor  guidepost  is 
sometimes  worse  than  none  at  all.  Many 
a  weary  hiker,  with  blisters  on  both  feet 
and  a  heavy  pack,  has  hurled  anathemas  at  the 
tottering  crossroads  sign  which  points  with 
equal  indefiniteness  down  both  roads  of  the 
fork,  or  at  the  succession  of  signs,  a  mile  or  so 
apart,  which  all  proclaim  with  unfailing  uni¬ 
formity:  “Green  River,  314  miles.”  But  pic¬ 
ture  his  pleasure  when  he  comes  to  such  a  guide- 
post  as  that  at  Richfield  Springs — known  to 
New  York  librarians  at  least!  Standing  solidly 
foursquare  at  the  intersection  of  the  four  most- 
traveled  roads  in  the  center  of  the  town,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  clock  and  illuminated  by  night,  it 
names  on  its  four  sides  the  towns  along  each 
road,  with  the  distance  to  each  accurately  stated. 
The  moment  its  substantial  and  dignified  lines 
are  sighted,  the  traveler  feels  that  here  at  last 
he  has  found  a  guide  that  can  be  trusted,  and 
after  consulting  its  printed  schedules  he  passes 
on,  confident  that  the  information  he  has  ac¬ 
quired  is  both  accurate  and  complete,  and  that 
he  need  have  no  further  fears  about  his  course. 

Now  bibliographies  and  indices  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  guideposts  for  the  traveler 
seeking  a  way  thru  the  criss-cross  roads  of  print, 
and  such  a  checklist  as  this  latest  one  from  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  is  as  welcome 
to  the  librarian  and  the  social  worker  as  is  the 
Proctor  guidepost  to  the  motorist  or  pedestrian 
who  is  passing  thru  the  Fenimore  Cooper  coun¬ 
try. 

We  do  not  need  the  modest  statement  of  Mr. 
Jenkins,  that  the  list  is  the  result  of  ten  years’ 
painstaking  and  careful  work,  to  be  assured  of 
its  accuracy,  for  experience  has  taught  that 
every  publication  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion  bears  the  hallmark  of  reliability.  But  we 
do  owe  a  distinct  debt  to  Mr.  Jenkins  and  his 
associates  in  the  Library  for  their  persistency  in 
working  for  ten  years  to  achieve  the  added  merit 
of  completeness. 

In  this  Guide  are  listed  approximately  4000 
institutions  and  organizations  whose  publica¬ 
tions  are  on  the  Library’s  shelves,  probably  the 
most  complete  collection  of  such  publica- 

*  Rushmore,  Elsie  M.,  ed.  Social  Workers’  Guide 
to  the  Serial  Publications  of  Representative  Social 
Agencies.  With  an  introduction  by  Frederick  W.  Jen¬ 
kins.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1921.  174 
p.  $3.50  net 


Guideposts* 

tions  to  be  found  anywhere  in  America.  With 
Guide  in  hand,  the  contents  of  the  collection 
will  be  easily  available,  and  as  Mr.  Jenkins  says 
in  his  introduction: 

“The  reports  and  serial  publications  of  pro¬ 
gressive  institutions  and  organizations  for  social 
and  civic  welfare  are  source  material  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student  who  may  wish  to 
know  the  history  of  any  movement  for  human 
betterment.  These  publications  not  only  record 
the  work  of  a  particular  organization  or  body, 
but  they  often  trace  the  entire  development  of  an 
important  effort  from  its  inception  to  its  final 
success  or  failure.  The  reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  of  Great  Britain,  for  example, 
beginning  with  the  first  annual  issue  in  1834 
and  still  continuing,  not  only  trace  the  history 
of  the  care  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain,  but 
discuss  such  questions  as  public  health,  hous¬ 
ing,  town  planning,  and  old  age  pensions.  .  .  . 
The  proceedings  of  local,  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  conferences  represent  another  class 
of  serial  publications  which  not  only  assemble 
valuable  data  but  also  record  development.” 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  the 
Guide  to  include  only  the  best  and  most  repre¬ 
sentative  publications,  and  to  this  end  all  en¬ 
tries  were  submitted,  class  by  class,  to  special¬ 
ists  in  the  different  fields,  while  the  process  of 
compilation  was  going  on,  “in  order,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Jenkins  again,  “that  no  institution  or  re¬ 
port  that  did  not  represent  progressive  social 
effort  should  be  included.  At  the  same  time 
advice  was  sought  in  regard  to  other  important 
institutions,  the  publications  of  which  were  not 
in  the  library  and  which  nevertheless  should  be 
included  in  the  list,  since  the  aim  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  to  make  the  Guide  as  authoritative  as 
possible.  Obviously,  because  of  lack  of  space, 
not  all  valuable  reports  can  be  included,  but 
the  publications  listed  have  been  carefully  se¬ 
lected  and  represent  the  best  standards  in  the 
fields  covered.”  A  long  list  of  friends  who  have 
co-operated  in  this  way,  bears  witness  to  the 
thoroness  with  which  this  reference  to  special¬ 
ists  was  executed. 

The  physical  makeup  of  the  book  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  with  clear  type,  well  spaced  entries,  and 
best  of  all,  a  binding  that  will  stay  open  any¬ 
where  and  let  the  book  lie  flat!  A  brief  but 
clear  explanatory  preface  follows  Mr.  Jenkins’ 
introduction  and  sets  forth  the  method  of  entry. 
Only  such  serial  publications  as  appear  with 
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some  regularity  have  been  included,  a  ruling 
which  bars  out  certain  institutions  and  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  publications,  while  valuable,  are 
only  occasional,  among  them  being  community 
trusts  and  several  of  the  large  Foundations.  A 
footnote,  however,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  bibliography  of  this  latter  material  has 
been  separately  prepared  and  printed,  and  is 
available  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  list  of  serials,  in  straight  alphabetical 
arrangement,  fills  the  first  114  pages  of  the 
book.  The  following  sample  entries  will  show 
their  simplicity  of  form.  The  asterisk  signifies 
that  only  current  numbers,  that  is,  only  the  last 
one  and  generally  one  or  two  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding,  often  valuable  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  are  kept.  A  dash  at  the  end  of  an  entry 
means  that  the  file  of  reports  is  complete  from 
that  period  to  date— and  this  form  of  entry  is 
the  one  most  frequently  used. 

Sharon,  Mass.  Sharon  sanatorium  for  pulmon¬ 
ary  diseases 

Annual  feport.  no.  1  (1891-92) -11,  13 — 

Sheffield,  England.  Borstal  Club 
Annual  report.  1909-10 

Sheffield,  England.  Health  committee 
Annual  report.  1906,  1907,  1910-1915 

Sheffield,  England.  School  medical  officer 
Report* 

v.  13  (1913)  — 

1.  17,  no.  6  lacking 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Charity  bureau 
Annual  report.  1914-15 
In  1916  this  Bureau,  the  Visiting  nurse’s 
association,  the  Anti-tuberculosis  society,  the 
Safety-first  league,  and  the  Day  nursery 
merged  to  form  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Or¬ 
ganized  charities. 

The  index,  which  fills  the  last  sixty  pages,  is 
arranged  by  subject,  thus  bringing  together  for 
quick  and  easy  reference  all  the  material  listed 
in  each  of  the  various  fields,  and  here  cross 
references  are  used  quite  freely.  In  short,  it 
would  seem  that  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done  by  the  compilers  to  achieve  the 
threefold  service  for  which  the  book  is  planned, 
namely,  to  enable  all  those  who  have  access  to 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library  to  con¬ 
sult  its  source  material  in  any  given  field  with 
full  information  as  to  what  publications  are 
available  and  what  are  not;  to  supply  students 
at  a  distance,  who  cannot  use  the  Library,  with 
a  source  guide;  and  to  encourage  visits  to  and 


studies  of  progressive  institutions.  The  wonder 
is,  how  have  they  managed  without  it  for  so 
long? 

Florence  A.  Huxley. 

Books  Popular  in  January 

THE  most  popular  works  of  fiction  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  January  according  to  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge’s  statistics  in  the  March 
Bookman,  were: 

The  Age  of  Innocence.  Edith  Wharton.  Apple- 
ton. 

The  Top  of  the  World.  Ethel  M.  Dell.  Putnam. 
Main  Street.  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt. 

A  Poor  Wise  Man.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
Doran. 

The  Valley  of  Silent  Men.  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.  Cosmopolitan. 

This  Side  of  Paradise.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 
Scribner . 

The  general  works  most  in  demand  were: 
Margot  Asquith:  An  Autobiography.  Margot 
Asquith.  Doran. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas.  Frederick 
O’Brien.  Century. 

The  Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward 
Bok.  Scribner. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told.  Philip  Gibbs.  Harper. 
Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  Comte 
Fleury.  Appleton. 

The  six  best  sellers  in  fiction  during  the  same 
period,  as  shown  by  special  reports  from  59 
booksellers  in  46  cities  of  the  United  States  to 
Books  of  the  Month  are,  in  order  of  popularity: 
Grey.  The  Mysterious  Rider.  Harper. 

Lewis.  Main  Street.  Harcourt. 

Wharton.  The  Age  of  Innocence.  Appleton. 
Curwood.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men.  Cosmo¬ 
politan 

Rinehart.  A  Poor  Wise  Man.  Doran. 

Dell.  The  Top  of  the  World.  Putnam. 

During  the  same  period  the  six  best  sellers 
in  general  literature  were: 

Asquith.  Autobiography.  Doran. 

Wells.  The  Outline  of  History.  Macmillan. 
O’Brien.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas. 
Century. 

Gibbs.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told.  Harper. 
Franck.  Roaming  Through  West  Indies.  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Bok.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 


Caroline  M.  Hewins  is  the  subject  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography. 
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In  Memoriam 


Major  Joseph  George  Rosengarten 

IBRARIANS  and  educators  in  general  have 
lost  a  warm  and  sympathetic  friend  in  the 
death  of  Dr.  Rosengarten. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  on  July  14,  1835,  he 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1856.  After  studying  for  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Heidelberg  he  practiced  in  the 
Philadelphia  courts  for  many  years  altho  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  absorbed 
by  the  institutions  with  which  he  had  connected 
himself.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  General  John  F. 
Reynolds  during  the  Civil  War  and  proved  him¬ 
self  a  good  soldier.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works:  “The  German  Soldiers  in  the 
Wars  of  the  United  States,”  “The  German  Allied 
Troops  in  the  North  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  “Stories  of  American  History  in  Ger¬ 
man  Archives,”  “French  Colonists  and  Exiles 
in  the  United  States”  and  many  more  pamphlets 
and  papers  relating  to  history  and  literature. 
As  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  any  needy  stu-. 
dent  and  as  he  had  ample  means  he  often  ex¬ 
tended  his  aid  to  writers  and  educators  older 
in  years.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  his  advice 
and  encouragement  were  invaluable  and  a  splen¬ 
did  portrait  of  him  by  Adolph  Borie  now  placed 
in  the  reading  room  of  the  Library  is  a  silent 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  his  influence  in 
library  matters. 

Dr.  Rosengarten  was  connected  with  so  many 
institutions  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  name  them, 
all.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  appointed 
by  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  and  in  this  capacity  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  growth  of  the  Drexel  Library  class 
which  soon  became  known  far  and  wide  by  the 
excellence  of  its  teaching  under  Miss  Alice  B. 
Kroeger.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  Philobiblon  Club  and  at  the  regular  meet¬ 
ing  he  was  generally  called  upon  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  the  Club  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  afforded  for  the  evening.  He,  himself,  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Club’s  program  and  last 
winter  gave  a  picture  of  the  French  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  after  the  Revolution  which  drew  forth 
the  sincerest  praise  of  every  one  who  heard  him. 
Altho  eighty-five  years  of  age  he  spoke  for  an 


hour  continuously  without  notes  and  without 
repetition. 

In  Philadelphia  he  will  be  missed  as  the  man 
of  all  others  who  was  chosen  when  a  distin¬ 
guished  foreigner  appeared  to  see  that  he  was 
properly  entertained.  He  spoke  German  and 
French  fluently  and  this  together  with  the  natural 
courtesy  of  his  manner  immediately  put  the 
stranger  at  his  ease. 

He  was  a  loyal  friend,  an  intelligent  citizen, 
fearless  in  everything  and  considerate  in  all 
things. 

Thomas  L.  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Annie  F.  MacDonell 

RS.  MacDONELL,  for  so  many  years  li¬ 
brarian  at  Bay  City,  died  on  January  11  at 
her  home  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey.  Mrs. 
MacDonell  gave  up  her  work  about  four  years 
ago,  going  to  Morristown  to  be  with  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary  Parsons,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
public  library. 

The  warm  spirit  of  friendliness  and  of  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  Michigan  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  is  due  in  largest  measure  to  the  personality 
of  Mrs.  MacDonell  who  was  elected  secretary 
at  the  first  meeting  in  1891  in  Detroit. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  very  difficult  in  those  early 
days  to  know  all  who  attended  the  meetings,  but 
the  home  feeling  which  all  newcomers  felt  at 
once  was  quickly  traced  to  her  generous  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  every  one  seemed  happy  in  passing 
it  on.  She  was  Mrs.  Parsons  then,  and  as  sec¬ 
retary  her  fine  business  methods  and  her  vital 
interest  were  of  untold  value  in  the  struggling 
little  association.  There  were  practically  no 
precedents  to  follow  for  Michigan  was  one  of 
the  first  half  dozen  state  organizations,  and  I 
believe  Mrs.  MacDonell  never  missed  a  meeting 
save  during  the  few  years  when  she  withdrew 
from  library  work,  the  last  being  at  Lansing  in 
1916.  At  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  in  1915,  the 
twenty-fifth,  most  fittingly,  it  was  she  who  of¬ 
fered  the  resolutions  of  affection  and  regret  that 
ill  health  forbade  the  presence  of  Mr.  Utley. 
To  the  work  of  Mr.  Utley  with  the  loyal  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mrs.  MacDonell  the  State  Association 
owes  the  deepest  debt. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  of  Mrs.  MacDonell 
without  paying  personal  tribute  as  well  as  pro- 
fesional  to  her  memory.  Few  librarians  so 
nearly  attain  the  ideal  as  a  leader  in  the  social 
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and  intellectual  affairs  of  the  community;  few 
are  able  to  attain  to  her  high  standards  in  the 
Bay  City  library;  few  women  so  grace  every  oc¬ 
casion  which  claims  their  interest.  We  remem¬ 
ber  her  in  the  office  of  president  and  secretary, 
and  as  the  queenly  hostess  at  the  annual  dinner 


to  the  guests  of  honor,  and  we  think  very  often 
of  the  dear  friend  who  so  kindly  and  so  gen¬ 
erously  gave  us  help  and  inspiration  and  a  zest 
for  all  that  is  highest  and  finest  in  librarianship 
and  in  life. 

G.  M.  W. 


A  Penny  Post  for  Books 


NOW  that  we  are  getting  so  far  back  towards 
normal  our  own  home  problems  are  receiv¬ 
ing  increased  attention,  and  the  matter  of 
lower  rates  for  public  library  books  passing 
thru  the  rural  mails  is  about  to  be  presented  in 
Congress.  The  great  farm  organizations  are 
using  their  influence  and  a  bill  is  in  prospect 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Houghton,  member 
for  the  27th  New  York  district. 

That  the  rates  for  public  library  books  as 
fourth  class  matter  requires  modification,  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  everyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
this  matter.  (An  article  reporting  on  a  try¬ 
out  of  a  penny  a  book  rural  delivery  scheme 
appeared  in  the  Library  Journal  for  June, 
1919.)  Books  are  usually  sent  out  in  packages 
containing  but  a  single  volume  and  can  no  more 
bear  the  excessive  cost  of  the  initial  pound  rate 
than  can  newspapers  or  magazines.  Concerned 
with  cultural  matter  they  are  entitled  to  some¬ 
thing  of  the  consideration  shown  second  class 
matter,  while  requiring  none  of  the  subsidy 
granted  to  this  class.  In  shape  and  size,  they 
are  much  more  convenient  than  is  most  of  the 
material  sent  as  parcel  post.  The  time  element 
which  requires  mailing  from  one  point  over 
large  areas,  as  in  the  case  of  periodicals,  does 
not  enter,  and  the  fact  that  the  books  are  for 
the  m,ost  part  addressed  to  persons  living  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  point  of  mailing  makes 
this  material  especially  suitable  for  delivery  as 
fourth  class  matter. 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  that  an 
adjustment  of  rates  within  zone  limitations 
could  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  service 
would  still  pay  for  itself.  For  since  this  added 
business  would  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  rural  mails  whose  notorious  annual  deficit 
is  due  to  lack  of  cargo,  such  parcels  in  greater 
number  would  work  not  only  to  the  advantage 
of  the  rural  community  but  also  to  that  of  the 
postal  revenue.  At  present  the  average  rural 
delivery  load  is  25  pounds.  It  would  seem,, 
therefore,  that  any  added  cargo  would  be  net 
gain.  The  same  is  true,  tho  in  a  lesser  degree, 


of  the  remainder  of  the  rural  mail  service. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  relatively 
“unbooked”  forty  millions  of  people  living  on 
farms  and  in  isolated  hamlets  thruout  America 
the  privilege  of  frequent  borrowing  and  return 
of  public  library  books,  I  have  recommended 
the  following  modification  of  the  initial  pound 
rate  of  the  parcel  post.  (It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  average  book  when  suitably 
packed  weighs  rather  more  than  a  pound  and 
counts,  therefore,  as  two  pounds.) 

(a)  Between  any  properly  defined  library 
and  any  patron  of  a  rural  delivery  route  within 
the  local  zone  the  average  book  ought  to  be  car¬ 
ried  for  one  or  two  cents; 

(b)  Between  any  library  and  a  rural  deliv¬ 
ery  route  patron  or  fourth  class  post  office  within 
the  first  and  possibly  the  second  zone,  two  or 
three  cents;  and 

(c)  Anywhere  within  the  third  zone  (300- 
mile  limit)  the  book  ought  to  be  carried  at  such 
a  rate  as  is  justified  by  its  greater  convenience 
of  mailing  and  transportation,  as  compared  with 
the  average  of  fourth  class  parcels. 

There  has,  as  yet,  been  little  attention  given 
this  question  as  compared  with  that  which  has 
preceded  every  previous  extension  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  rural  mail  system.  As  already 
shown  in  the  article  mentioned  above,  the  scheme 
has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  in  a  rough  hill 
section. 

To  librarians  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
the  extent  to  which  such  a  scheme  would  be  of 
assistance  in  extension  work.  May  we  not  hope, 
therefore,  to  have  from  the  librarians  of  each 
state  such  a  degree  of  support,  that  this  vital 
measure  may  be  written  on  the  statute  books 
within  the  first  year  of  the  new  administration? 

Alfred  L.  Spencer. 


The  fifteenth  “Japan  Year  Book,”  1920-21, 
records  that  the  libraries  of  Japan  in  1918  num¬ 
bered  1092:  one  government  (the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary),  517  public  and  574  private  establish¬ 
ments,  and  3  in  the  Imperial  Universities. 
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THE  suggestion  that  a  statue  or  statuette  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  telling  his  tales 
to  the  children  might  be  a  fitting  memorial  or 
a  pleasant  feature  of  children’s  library  rooms, 
has  already  taken  concrete  shape.  An  American 
sculptress,  Miss  Isabel  R.  Kimball,  so  welcomed 
the  suggestion  that  she  has  made  a  sketch  in 
plaster  of  such  a  group,  which  proves  to  be 
most  charming,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  at  the  children’s  library  section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Conference  at  Swampscott.  Miss 
Kimball’s  study  of  her  subject  developed  the 
curious  fact  that  Andersen  was  not  fond  of 
children,  as  such,  But  only  of  telling  stories 
to  them  as  listeners,  and  therefore  the  boy  and 
girl  are  standing  near  him,  intent  on  his  words, 
the  little  girl  holding  a  baby  sister  in  her  arms. 
The  story-teller  is  seated  in  an  old  Scandinavian 
chair  on  which  are  figured  in  high  relief  sug¬ 
gestions  from  his  stories,  so  that  the  statuette 
is  interesting  from  the  back  of  the  chair  as 
well  as  from  the  front  of  the  group.  Thus  the 
frog,  the  kitten,  the  wild  goose  and  other  fav¬ 
orites  peep  out  here  and  there,  in  the  way  of 
pleasant  surprise  to  child  on-lookers.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  way  may  be  found  to  de¬ 
velop  this  sketch  in  a  manner  that  will  bring 
it  into  close  relation  with  the  little  people  the 
country  over. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

R.  LEE’S  fertile  and  radiating  brain,  which 
sponsored  “Sponsors  for  Knowledge,” 
complements  that  excellent  plan  which  is  as  yet 
inadequately  developed  by  the  suggestion  of 
voluntary  curators  who  will  bring  private  li¬ 
braries  of  special  character  into  definite  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  public  library  system,  and  thus 
make  them  generally  useful  to  a  wide  public. 
A  happy  precedent  for  this  is  found  in  the  music 
collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  whose 
donor  made  himself  curator  of  the  notable 
special  library  which  he  had  brought  together, 
continuing  that  service  after  he  had  actually 
transferred  it  to  the  public  library.  Naturally 
most  owners  of  private  libraries,  particularly 


of  special  collections,  even  tho  they  intend  to 
bequeath  their  libraries  to  institutions,  prefer 
to  keep  them  in  their  own  hands  during  their 
lives,  and  Mr.  Lee’s  suggestion  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edged  relationship  which  would  accomplish 
both  purposes.  Another  suggestion  that  he  has 
recently  made  goes  still  further  afield,  i.  e.,  that 
the  telephone  companies  should  be  induced  to 
make  a  common  denominator,  as  it  were,  for 
all  libraries  by  giving  To  libraries  the  same 
number  in  different  cities.  The  suggestion  is 
ingenious,  but  is  scarcely  important,  as  the  tele¬ 
phone  service  of  libraries  is  chiefly  to  their  im¬ 
mediate  constituents,  and  a  typical  number 
would  be  of  convenience  chiefly  in  long  distance 
communication,  which  is  unusual.  More*  and 
more  are  libraries  putting  their  resources  at  the 
benefit  of  the  public  by  answering  telephone 
inquiries,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
service  is  costly  and  that  it  cannot  be  extended 
to  libraries  with  such  inadequate  means,  that 
the  library  staff  is  as  busy  as  it  can  be  in  dealing 
directly  with  the  public,  without  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  insistent  demands  of  the  imperative 
telephone. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 
March  17.  At  the  Westfield  Atheneum,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Mid-year  meeting  of  the  Western  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Library  Club. 

March  28-29.  At  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association. 

April  29-30.  At  Atlantic  City. 

Twenty-fifth  joint  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania  Li¬ 
brary  Club  and  meeting  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Institute. 

June  20-27.  At  Swampscott,  Mass.  Headquar¬ 
ters  at  the  New  Ocean  House. 

Forty-third  annual  conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association  and  twelfth  annual 
convention  of  the  Special  Libraries  Associa¬ 
tion. 


LIBRARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 

Lectures  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Library 
Division 

NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Library  Division 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Rhode 
Island  a  series  of  lectures  and  conferences  has 
been  held  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Providence. 

At  the  November  meeting  Judge  Frederick 
Rueckert,  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  introduced  Clara  W.  Hunt,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  children’s  department  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library  who  spoke  on  “Our 
Children’s  Reading  and  America  To-morrow.” 
Following  her  address  Miss  Hunt  held  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  library  workers.  She  urged 
the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
children  and  those  attending  the  lecture  were 
provided  with  a  list  of  books  selected  as  suit¬ 
able  for  children.  * 

Miss  Hunt  suggested  that  parents  buy  for 
their  children  five  of  the  best  children’s  books 
each  year,  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  12  years 
old  the  childften  will  have  60  books  apiece.  A 
few  good  books  which  the  child  will  read  over 
and  aver  and  will  remember,  are  more  useful 
than  a  large  number  of  indifferent  books. 

On  December  8th  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Walter  E.  Ranger,  introduced  MacGregor 
Jenkins,  publisher  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  who 
spoke  on  “Literature  with  a  Large  ‘L.’  ”  “One 
of  my  theories  about  libraries  and  schools,” 
said  Mr.  Jenkins  “is  that  their  usefulness  in¬ 
creases  just  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of 
contact  which  they  can  make  with  human  life 
and  experience.  When  they  can  be  taken  as 
points  of  departure  for  useful  and  far-reaching 
endeavors,  they  justify  themselves  vastly  more 
than  if  they  are  mere  repositories  for  books  or 
mere  forcings  for  young  minds.” 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  many  of  those 
present  attended  a  conference  on  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  J.  Maud  Campbell,  director  of  Work  with 
foreigners  for  the  Massachusetts  Library  Com¬ 
mission  spoke  on  “The  Library’s  Field  in 
Americanization.  .  .  ”  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Bacon, 
Rhode  Island’s  supervisor  of  Americanization 
spoke  on  “What  the  Schools  Expect  from  the 
Libraries.” 

During  the  morning  a  valuable  and  well  at¬ 
tended  demonstration  in  book  repairing  was 
given  by  Miss  Sweet  of  the  Providence  Public 
Library. 

The  last  lecture  in  the  series  was  held  on 
February  2nd,  when  Sarah  B.  Askew,  agent  for 


the  New  Jersey  Library  Commission  gave  an 
address  on,  “The  Library  and  the  School.” 
Miss  Askew  said  in  part,  “We  used  to  think  that 
people  got  their  education  from  schools,  but 
now  we  know  they  do  not.  They  get  their  edu¬ 
cation  from  life  and  books.  In  school  they 
learn  how  to  get  these  lessons.  The  greatest  edu¬ 
cation  the  schools  can  give  our  boys  and  girls 
is  the  learning  they  can  get  from  books.  As  a 
man  reads,  so  he  thinks.  As  be  thinks,  so  he  is. 
It  is  not  always  the  world’s  greatest  book  from 
which  one  gets  his  inspiration,  but  the  book  that 
interests  him  most.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  tastes  be  trained  .in  reading  than  to  teach 
a  pupil  how  to  bound  North  Dakota.”  She 
urged  her  audience,  many  of  whom  were  teach¬ 
ers,  to  work  interesting  books  into  their  courses 
thru  the  medium  of  the  public  library. 

Following  the  address  a  demonstration  on  in¬ 
expensive  magazine  binding  at  a  small  cost  was 
given  with  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Fison,  librarian  of 
the  Malden  (Mass.)  Public  Library  as  demon¬ 
strator,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  also  of  the  Malden  Li¬ 
brary,  as  assistant.  An  exhibition  from  the  A. 
L.  A.  on  book  repairing  was  also  on  display. 

The  lectures  were  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education.  This 
hall  seats  over  300  and  each  time  the  hall  was 
filled  with  librarians,  library  trustees,  library 
workers,  prospective  teachers,  superintendents 
and  principals  of  public  schools.  Mrs.  Anne  W. 
Congdon,  Library  Visitor  and  Director  of 
Traveling  Libraries  for  the  Library  Division  of 
the  State  Board  of  Educaton  had  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  these  meetings  which  were 
greatly  appreciated  by  those  attending. 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Li¬ 
brary  Association  was  held  at  the  School 
of  Music,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  February 
25th,  1921. 

The  address  of  the  morning  was  given  by 
William  Lyon  Phelps  who  had  for  his  subject 
“Some  Contemporary  Books  Worth  Reading.” 
Professor  Phelps  said  that  doubtless  Harold  Bell 
Wright  was  the  bugbear  of  librarians,  but  that 
to  read  his  books  was  better  than  not  to  read  at 
all,  that  a  love  of  reading  should  be  inculcated 
in  children  who  travel  faster  in  a  book  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  speaker  confined  himself 
to  books  published  in  1920,  a  remarkable  year 
in  production.  “The  Americanization  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Bok,”  Professor  Phelps  considered  one 
of  the  most  interesting  autobiographies  he  had 
ever  read,  and  Edward  Bok  one  of  the  most  pub¬ 
lic  spirited  men  in  the  world,  that  the  book  was 
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a  literary  masterpiece,  remarkable  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  famous  people.  H.  G. 
Wells’s  “Outline  of  History”  is  full  of  pages 
to  arouse  resentment,  for  he  ruthlessly  omits 
many  things;  but  the  book  is  written  with  so 
buoyant  a  spirit  that  it  is  charming.  Only  a 
great  novelist  would  have  attempted  to  write 
the  history  of  the  world  in  two  volumes.  In  his 
discussion  of  the  year’s  poetry  Professor  Phelps 
said  that  Vachel  Lindsay  was  the  most  authentic 
voice  of  America.  Among  novels  “Miss  Lulu 
Bett”  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  outline,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  “Main  Street,”  the  construction  of 
which  is  poor,  altho  the  content  is  important. 
In  closing  Professor  Phelps  commended  Archi¬ 
bald  Marshall’s  novels  to  everyone,  also  a  book 
on  the  Russian  Revolution:  “The  Groping 
Giant,”  by  W.  A.  Brown. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  meeting  was  a 
recital  of  music  for  piano  and  voice  given  by 
students  of  the  Yale  School  of  Music. 

An  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  voted, 
providing  for  not  less  than  two  meetings  in  each 
year  to  be  held  in  October  and  May,  the  meeting 
in  October  to  be  the  annual  meeting. 

A  collection  amounting  to  $59.80  was  taken 
to  be  sent  in  the  form  of  food  drafts  to  the  staff 
of  the  Central  Library  in  Vienna. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Bridgeport;  secretary, 
Laura  A.  Eales,  Bridgeport;  treasurer,  Lillian 
E.  Landgrem,  Waterbury;  vice-presidents, 
Arthur  Adams,  Epaphroditus  Peck,  Imogene  A. 
Cash,  W.  E.  Britton,  Mary  P.  Wiggin. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Odell  Shepard  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  spoke  most  interest¬ 
ingly  on  recent  poetry.  Altho  it  was  not 
true  that  we  are  approaching  a  renaissance  of 
poetry  as  many  magazines  assured  us,  at  any 
rate  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  p6etry,  and 
if  America  demands  great  poetry,  she  will 
get  it.  The  characteristic  of  recent  poetry  is 
that  poets  are  beginning  to  tell  the  truth  about 
real  things.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
contemporary  war  poetry,  written  by  actual  sol¬ 
diers  who  saw  in  war  no  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  but  the  grim  realism  of  suffering.  Sieg¬ 
fried  Sassoon  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
these.  Professor  Shepard  considers  the  new 
poets  a  mutual  admiration  society  and  the 
newly  found  taste  for  poetry  in  great  need  of 
guidance.  Maynard’s  “Twentieth  Century 
Poetry”  and  Parson’s  “The  New  Poetry” 
he  mentioned  as  helpful  books.  The  speaker 
then  discussed  with  careful  discrimination  a 
number  of  the  most  important  anthologies  and 
books  of  criticism.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
address  the  audience  were  allowed  to  ask  Pro¬ 


fessor  Shepard’s  opinions  of  various  poets  and 
their  works. 

Corinne  Bacon  followed  with  a  discussion  of 
recent  books  on  sociology.  She  said  that  at  this 
time  of  rapidly  changing  conditions  sociological 
books  may  need  more  stressing  than  poetry. 
The  interest  of  the  public  in  social  matters  is 
illustrated  in  the  figures  of  book  production  for 
1919,  which  show  a  loss  of  643  titles  over  1918, 
but  a  gain  of  125  in  titles  on  social  and 
economic  subjects.  In  England  in  1920  books 
on  sociology  were  second  in  popularity,  while 
before  the  war  they  had  been  fourth. 

The  association  was  invited  to  visit  the  Yale 
University  Press  and  many  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

Dorothy  Whiting,  Secretary. 

AKRON  LIBRARY  CLUB 

THE  Library  Club  of  Akron  is  conducting  a 
camlpaign  of  library  publicity  at  the  request 
of  the  acting  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Maud  Herndon.  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz  of  Cleveland 
has  addressed  the  Exchange  Club,  and  J.  L. 
Wheeler  of  Youngstown,  the  Rotary  Club,  and 
plans  are  under  way  for  other  speakers  in  the 
near  future. 

Officers  are:  President,  Maud  Herndon;  vice- 
president,  Mary  Yoder  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
Rubber  Company’s  Technical  Library;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Ida  B.  Campbell  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co. 

PASADENA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

THE  Pasadena  Library  Club  held  its  regular 
meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  13 
at  3  o’clock  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  Library.  Seventy  were  present. 

Prof.  Clinton  K.  Judy,  head  of  the  English 
Department  and  chairman  of  the  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  of  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  work  and  the 
future  of  the  Institute  and  E.  C.  Watson  of  the 
Physics  Department  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Library  Committee  spoke  of  the  new  Norman 
Bridge  physics  building  which  is  under  con¬ 
struction  and  described  especially  the  physics 
departmental  library  which  will  be  located  in 
that  building. 

Very  interesting  accounts  of  special  libraries 
were  given  by  the  following  librarians:  Miss 
Scheck  of  the  library  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles,  Betty  Lord  of  the  California 
Citrus  Association  library  and  Mrs.  Vaughan 
of  the  Science  and  Industry  Department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  R.  R.  Bowker 
being  in  Southern  California  for  a  few  days, 
gave  a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Library  Association  and  library 
work  in  general. 
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Present  were  representatives  of  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library,  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
bra^  the  Los  Angeles  County  Library,  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  School  Library,  the  Alhambra 
Public  Library,  the  South  Pasadena  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  the  University  of  Southern  California  Li¬ 
brary,  Eagle  Rock  Public  Library  and  other  li¬ 
braries  in  the  vicinity  as  well  as  the  Librarians 
of  all  the  libraries  of  Pasadena. 


After  the  program  a  pleasant  social  hour  was 
enjoyed  in  the  library  where  punch  was  served, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Howard  and  Miss 
Clemons  of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  The  club  feels  quite  proud  of  the  fact 
that  altho  it  is  scarcely  a  year  old,  it  has  nearly 
sixty  regular  members. 

Frances  H.  S  pining,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


IN  THE  LIBRARY  WORLD 


NEW  YORK 

New  York  City.  The  Professional  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Staff  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  plan  whereby  a  “scholarship”  trip 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association  may  be  awarded  to  one  assistant  in 
the  Circulation  and  one  in  the  Reference  De¬ 
partment. 

Ninety-six  volunteers  from  the  staff  worked 
for  five  hours  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Febru¬ 
ary  6th,  to  take  a  census  of  all  the  books  in  tne 
Reference  Department. 

Syracuse.  Eight  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  city  have  arranged  with  the  Public  Li¬ 
brary  for  supply  of  books  for  employees.  In 
each  case  a  representative  of  the  company  acts 
as  librarian  and  is  responsible  for  the  books  at 
the  plant. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore.  An  appropriation  of  $192,000 
for  the  year  1921  insures  a  year  of  broadened 
activity  for  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  pro¬ 
viding  as  it  does  for  larger  book  purchases  and 
an  increased  salary  scale.  Altho  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  down-town  business  branch  has  been 
postponed  again,  a  Fine  Arts  Department  and 
possibly  a  Department  of  Pedagogy  will  be 
opened  in  the  Central  Library. 

Two  new  branches.  No.  20  at  Hamilton,  and 
No.  21  at  Mount  Washington  were  built  in  1920, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  four  more  branches  will 
be  completed  in  1921.  The  Carnegie  Corpora¬ 
tion  permitted  the  expenditure  of  the  average 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  instead  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  on  each  library,  so  that  the  un¬ 
used  remainder  of  the  Carnegie  gift  could  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  six  branches 
instead  of  the  twelve  remaining  to  be  erected 
under  the  terms  of  the  original  gift.  Sites  for 
branch  libraries  have  been  given  at  Brooklyn 
and  Irvington,  and  a  movement  has  begun  to 
secure  a  site  at  Roland  Park.  It  is  likely  that 


sites  at  Bayview  and  West  Arlington  will  be 
offered  in  the  near  future.  The  total  land  area 
of  Baltimore  since  the  passing  of  the  Annexa¬ 
tion  Bill  of  1918  comprises  81.79  square  miles. 

The  number  of  people  who  visited  the  present 
branches  during  the  past  year  was  730,674, 
which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore.  In  all  389,602  books  were 
circulated  to  the  homes  of  47,443  people  from 
the  main  library  and  branches.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  figure  is  that  for  the  loss  of  books:  one 
in  every  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  books  cir¬ 
culated. 

The  change  of  classification  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  notation  has  been  the  chief  concern 
of  the  Cataloging  Department,  the  work  prov¬ 
ing  slow  and  tedious  and  involving  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  reclassification  of  older  books  in 
the  iibrary  has  included,  for  the  most  part,  books 
purchased  and  cataloged  for  the  branch  libraries. 
The  number  of  books  cataloged  was  15,049,  of 
which  5043  were  new  books  for  the  Central 
Library;  2559  were  re-cataloged,  and  7447  cata¬ 
loged  for  branches.  Work  on  the  public  card 
catalog,  a  union  catalog  which  was  begun  in 
1904,  was  continued  thru  the  aid  of  a  special 
appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  last  year. 

For  books,  periodicals  and  binding  $36,061 
was  expended,  and  $95,797  for  salaries.  The 
appropriation  for  last  year  was  $137,703,  with 
$2250  additional  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land  at  Mount  Washington.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  389,602. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.  During  the  week  of  March  28th 
thru  April  2nd  a  Spring  Institute  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta  to  which  are  invited  all  li¬ 
brarians  in  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  states. 
Several  courses  of  lectures  have  been  planned. 
Six  lectures  on  children’s  literature  and  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  a  children’s  room  will  be  given 
by  Margaret  Carnegie  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
School  of  Pittsburgh.  Charlotte  Templeton, 
Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Library  Commission, 
will  give  five  lectures  on  the  administration  of 
a  small  public  library,  the  points  covered  being: 
The  survey  of  the  community;  The  librarian’s 
survey  of  her  own  library;  Publicity  for  the 
small  library;  Records  and  labor-savers;  and 
The  State  Library  Commission.  A  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  mending  and  repair  of  books  and 
the  preparation  of  books  and  periodicals  for 
binding  will  be  given  by  Mary  Ensign,  formerly 
of  the  Binding  Department  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library.  In  addition  to  these  courses 
Mary  L.  Titcomb  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Library, 
will  lecture  on  April  1  and  2  on  the  county  li¬ 
brary,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
South  as  the  county  library  offers  this  agricul¬ 
tural  section  the  only  possible  means  of  bringing 
books  to  the  people. 

The  advance  attendance  register  shows  much 
interest  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
librarians  and  assistants  will  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Library  School. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville.  Rising  costs  made  it  possible 
to  purchase  only  3,297  books  for  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Public  Library  in  1920 — half  as  many  as 
in  1919 — but  the  circulation  of  249,675  marked 
a  greatly  increased  use  of  the  library.  Includ¬ 
ing  gifts,  etc.,  4,882  volumes  in  all  were  added, 
bringing  the  total  stock  up  to  57,074  volumes. 
The  total  number  of  borrowers  registered  on 
December  31,  1920,  was  17,601,  of  whom  722 
were  colored  people.  The  colored  population 
of  the  city  numbers  41,484,  and  a  separate 
branch  provided  at  the  center  of  population 
best  reached  by  them  is  advocated  in  Librar¬ 
ian  Marron’s  report. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  were  $27,225,  of 
which  $6,753  was  expended  for  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  binding,  and  $11,177  for  salaries. 

The  total  circulation  of  books  from  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Department  was  57,069,  the  non-fiction 
volumes  outnumbering  the  fiction  by  more  than 
2,321.  The  School  Libraries  have  3,645  vol¬ 
umes  which  have  been  placed  in  twenty  schools 
and  had  a  circulation  of  35,010,  or  1,618  more 
than  last  year. 

The  library,  being  at  the  State’s  “gateway,” 
is  called  upon  by  visitors  for  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  entire  state.  Thru  the  help  of  the 
Florida  Times  Union  and  the  Florida  Metropolis 
the  library  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  weekly  annotated  lists  of  new  additions. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville.  Under  contract,  Jefferson  County 
residents  are  privileged  to  use  the  Main  library 
and  branches  in  Louisville,  and  in  addition  sta¬ 
tions  and  classroom  collections  have  been  placed 
in  the  County  outside  of  Louisville. 

There  are  142  centers  for  the  circulation  of 
books  for  home  use  in  82  buildings  in  Jefferson 
County  outside  of  Louisville:  21  stations  (17 
white,  4  colored),  121  classroom  collections 
(103  white,  18  colored)  in  61  school  buildings 
(44  white,  17  colored),  using  10,702  volumes, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  54,071. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  31,  15,576 
books  were  circulated  among  adults,  of  which 
1327  were  colored;  and  38,495  juveniles  went 
out,  of  which  8281  were  to  colored  people. 

OHIO 

Akron.  The  Municipal  University  of  Akron 
is  conducting  a  trainiifg  class  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Public  Library.  The  course  covers  the  whole 
of  the  second  semester.  There  are  twelve  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class,  which  is  very  gratifying,  con¬ 
sidering  that  no  college  credit  is  being  given  for 
the  work  this  year. 

Cleveland.  So  as  to  keep  the  “intermediate” 
in  the  library  after  he  has  left  school,  Miss  Hill, 
the  first  assistant  of  the  East  79th  Street  branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  obtains  from 
the  Board  of  Education  every  week  a  list  of  the 
names  of  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  district  to 
whom  working  permits  have  been  issued  during 
the  week.  She  then  makes  visits  to  the  homes 
of  those  who  are  not  already  using  the  library 
and  tries  to  create  interest  in  the  library  by 
telling  about  its  resources  and  inviting  the  young 
workers  to  come. 

MICHIGAN 

Lansing.  War  service  books  to  the  number 
of  8384,  sent  to  the  State  Library  by  the  A.  L. 
A.,  have  been  distributed  to  55  points:  of  these 
20  points  are  posts  of  the  American  Legion  or 
other  points  especially  accessible  to  returned 
soldiers,  20  are  hospitals,  and  15  are  educa¬ 
tional  or  religious  institutions,  reformatories, 
prisons,  etc. 

Menominee.  The  Spies  Library  added  2,061 
adult  and  2,106  juvenile  books  during  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1920.  Of  this  total  nearly 
3,000  volumes  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  county 
collection  to  be  used  in  the  twenty-five  branches 
established  between  February  and  June,  1920, 
which  had  already  circulated  11,127  books  by 
the  first  of  September.  The  total  circulation 
was  73,047  from  a  book  stock  of  17,836  vol¬ 
umes  for  main  library  and  branches.  The  total 
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receipts  were  $13,519  and  disbursements  $11,- 
913  of  which  $3,870  went  for  salaries  and 
$4,720  for  books  and  periodicals. 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago.  The  thirty-fourth  annual  report  of 
the  Newberry  Library  is  the  first  by  George  B. 
Utley  as  its  librarian.  The  activities  of  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  service  requested  by  the  public 
have  returned  in  a  large  degree  to  their  ante¬ 
bellum  status.  The  Genealogy  and  Local  His¬ 
tory  Department  maintained  its  usual  popular¬ 
ity,  while  the  Wing  Foundation,  tho  in  the  first 
stages  of  its  development  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  students  of  the  art 
of  typography.  Edward  E.  Ayer  has  made 
provision  toward  the  establishment  of  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ayer 
collection,  the  most  extensive  in  existence  on 
the  subject  of  the  North  American  Indian.  The 
principal  clientele  of  the  Library  continues  to 
be  advanced  students  and  teaching  staffs  of  the 
local  universities,  high  school  and  grade  teach¬ 
ers,  and  the  professional  or  business  man  or 
woman  who  is  pursuing  some  branch  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  as  an  avocation.  Readers  for  the  year 
numbered  39,835. 

The  most  notable  acquisition  of  the  year  for 
the  John  M.  Wing  Foundation  was  a  perfect  and 
extremely  well-preserved  block  book,  Apocalyp- 
sis  S.  Johannis  [Netherlands,  ca.  1455],  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-eight  leaves,  printed  on  one  side 
only,  and  the  cuts  afterward  colored  by  hand. 
A  personal  representative  of  the  library  secured 
243  items  from  the  De  Yinne  sale,  practically 
everything  that  came  up  for  auction  of  the  ti¬ 
tles  not  already  in  the  Library.  Eighteen  vol¬ 
umes  descriptive  of  the  books  and  manuscripts 
in  the  John  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New 
York  were  received  from  Mr.  Morgan  as  gifts. 

Four  other  noteworthy  additions  were:  (1) 
Homerus,  Opera,  2  volumes,  editio  princeps, 
printed  by  Bartolomeo  di  Libri,  Florence,  1488, 
the  Syston  Park  copy,  in  superb  condition;  (2) 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  saint,  Secunda  Secundae, 
printed  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  Mainz,  the  colophon 
dated  March  6,  1467,  this  book  being  the  earli¬ 
est  dated  book  of  European  origin  in  the  New¬ 
berry  Library  collections;  (3)  a  fine  copy  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  the  imperial 
gift  book  of  Maximilian  I,  the  Teuerdanck, 
Niirnberg,  1517;  and  (4)  Schopper,  Hartmann, 
De  Mechanicis  Artibus,  Frankfort,  1574,  the  fa¬ 
mous  picture-book  in  which  Jost  Amman’s  wood- 
cuts  include  views  of  a  type  founder,  press¬ 
man,  paper-makers  and  bookbinders  at  work, 
the  earliest  known  pictures  to  represent  those 
tradesmen  and  their  tools  and  methods  of  work. 

The  principal  acquisitions  of  the  Ayer  collec¬ 


tion  were  transcripts  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Indies  at  Seville,  and  the  Mexican  archives,  518 
documents,  consisting  of  7,489  pages,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  letters  written  by  Elbridge 
Ayer  Burbank  to  Mr.  Ayer,  while  engaged  in 
making  Indian  portraits.  The  Ayer  collection 
now  contains  40,129  volumes,  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts.  The  total  for  the  whole  Library 
on  December  15,  1920,  was  395,354,  of  which 
6041  were  added  during  the  year.  Books  in 
the  Wing  Foundation  numbered  4384. 

OREGON 

Portland.  The  report  of  the  acting  librarian 
of  the  Portland  Library  Association  for  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1920,  shows  the  unusual  total 
of  1,711,215  books  as  the  circulation  for  the 
year,  the  highest  record  in  the  history  of  the 
library  and  an  increase  of  240,354  over  that  of 

1919.  From  the  Central  Library  551,643  books 
were  taken,  729,448  from  the  branches,  20,631 
from  the  municipal  reference  branch  in  the  City 
Hall,  24,778  from  the  deposit  stations,  140,949 
from  the  high  school  libraries,  230,690  from 
the  classroom  libraries  in  the  city  schools,  9,587 
from  those  in  the  rural  schools,  and  3,479 
were  distributed  by  book  wagon.  The  107,729 
card  holders  in  the  county  represent  35.4%  of 
the  population.  The  per  capita  circulation  was 
6.20. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  on  October  31, 

1920,  was  313,627,  and  of  pamphlets  42,740. 
19,627  books  were  added.  Borrowers  registered 
numbered  21,903.  A  budget  of  $304,725  is 
asked  for  the  coming  year.  During  the  library 
year  $262,534.36  was  expended,  $43,722.02  go¬ 
ing  for  books  and  binding  and  $172,074.78  for 
salaries. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  library  books  and 
the  library  was  carried  on  as  usual  by  the 
branches  near  the  respective  schools  and  dur¬ 
ing  July  a  course  in  library  use  and  methods  was 
given  at  the  Marylhurst  normal  school,  covering 
a  study  of  the  Oregon  state  library  law,  classi¬ 
fication,  selection  of  children’s  literature  and 
other  topics. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles.  The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
serves  a  population  of  576,673  thru  222  agen¬ 
cies,  with  book  stock  that  totaled  386,857  on 
June  30,  1920.  Pamphlets  numbered  51,013, 
maps,  4214  and  music  5141.  The  circulation  of 
2,797,389  books  was  an  increase  of  216,175  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  for 
books  and  periodicals,  including  binding  were 
$60,482;  and  for  salaries  $180,811.  The  total 
expenditures  were  $299,658.  130,641  borrow¬ 

ers  were  registered  at  the  close  of  the  library 
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The  Best  Book  of  Synonyms 

ROGERS  THESADRUS 

LARGE  TYPE  EDITION 


Revised  by  C.  O.  S.  MAWSON 

8vo,  cloth  . Net,  3.00  Limp  leather . Net,  5.00 

Cloth,  indexed  . Net,  3.50  Limp  leather,  indexed.  . Net,  5.50 

“For  well  over  half  a  century,  Roget’s  ‘Thesaurus’  has  been  to  count¬ 
less  literary  workers  a  very  present  help,  second  only  in  usefulness  to  the 
dictionary  itself.  Of  the  long  series  of  reissues  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1852,  the  latest  is  a  ‘large  type  edition,’  revised  and  brought  down  to 
date  by  Mr.  C.  O.  S.  Mawson.  The  large  type  is  an  actuality,  and  the 
revision  is  of  a  very  substantial  sort— consisting  in  the  judicious  addition 
of  numerous  slang  and  cant  expressions,  Americanisms,  and  various  new 
phrases  and  quotations.  The  use  of  thin  paper  reduces  the  650  pages  of 
the  book  to  a  thickness  of  less  than  an  inch.  Altogether,  this  seems  to 
us  the  very  best  edition  of  the  ‘Thesaurus’  now  available.” — Dial. 


Ten  Reasons  why  you  should  own  this  book 

r. 

It  will  recall  the  word  that  has 

6. 

It  is  rich  in  slang  and  cant  ex- 

slipped  your  mind. 

pressions. 

2. 

It  will  enlarge  your  vocabu¬ 
lary. 

7- 

It  gives  Americanisms  collo¬ 
quialisms,  and  newly  accepted 
words. 

3- 

It  will  assist  and  stimulate  you 

8. 

It  contains  information  you  can- 

in  the  writing  of  themes  and 

not  find  in  any  dictionary. 

essays. 

9- 

The  purist  and  the  scholar  who 

4- 

It  will  aid  you  in  letter-writing. 

seeks  the  finer  shades  of  language 
will  find  the  expression  which 

5- 

Where  a  single  word  will  not 

exactly  fits  the  need. 

express  your  meaning,  it  will  give 

10. 

It  is  the  most  complete,  scientific 

you  just  the  phrase  or  quotation. 

and  accurate  work  of  its  kind  in 

and  the  author  cited. 

existence. 

“A  necessary  part  oj  the  reference  equipment  of 
every  writer  in  English.  ” — BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  New  York 
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year,  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  7868.  The  Li¬ 
brary  has  once  again  outgrown  its  quarters  and 
must  soon  have  a  more  extensive  lodging  if  it 
is  to  continue  to  expand  at  anything  approximat¬ 
ing  its  present  rate  of  growth. 

ONTARIO 

A  table  of  Ontario  towns  giving  population 
and  claimable  library  rates  under  the  old  Act 
and  under  the  Act  of  1920  appears  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Ontario  Library  Review,  and  goes 
far  to  show  the  superiority  and  fairness  of  the 
rate  clause  in  the  New  Public  Libraries  Act  over 
the  old.  Under  the  terms  of  the  old  Act  very 
few  libraries  were  in  a  position  to  give  adequate 
service,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  anything 
approaching  half-service  was  impossible.  Under 
the  new  act  the  claimable  rate  may  yield  fifty 
cents  per  capita,  but  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives — the  public  library  board— may  ask  for 
as  much  below  the  claimable  rate  as  they  wish 


if  it  is  not  possible  to  expend  the  full  amount 
wisely. 

Study  of  the  table  shows  the  peculiar  work¬ 
ing  of  the  old  clause,  which  provided  for  a 
municipal  levy  of  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  mill 
on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  real 
or  personal,  of  any  municipality.  Support  is 
now  based  on  the  amount  of  library  service 
necessary  to  the  community.  Under  the  old  act, 
for  instance,  Walkerville  with  a  population  of 
6,279  was  entitled  to  $3,279,  while  Collingwood 
with  7,262  population  could  claim  only  $1,751, 
and  Cornwall  with  6,918  only  $1,269.  Ottawa 
drew  $28,308  while  Hamilton  with  a  population 
almost  exactly  the  same  received  $23,279.  Fort 
William  could  claim  $12,400,  exactly  twice  the 
amount  claimable  by  Kitchener,  a  town  of  the 
same  population. 

The  new  rate  limit,  fixed  on  a  logical  service 
basis,  is  declared  to  offer  equal  opportunity  to 
all  boards  to  give  good  service  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  a  good  average  demand. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

Wanted,  head  cataloger  for  a  college  library. 
Salary  $1700  to  $1800,  according  to  the  prepar¬ 
ation  and  experience  of  the  applicant.  Address: 
W.  W.  Foote,  librarian,  State  College  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Wanted,  a  general  assistant  at  the  Olean  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  Olean,  N.  Y.  Vacancy  occurs 
March  21st.  Applicants  please  state  training 
and  experience  also  desired  salary.  Maud 
D.  Brooks,  Librarian. 

Assistants  wanted  in  college  library:  1. 

Chief  of  order  department;  2.  Assistant  to  take 
charge  of  agricultural  department  library.  Sal¬ 
ary  for  either  about  $1500.  Address  T.  L.  6, 
care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Wanted,  a  cataloger  and  a  reference  librarian 
for  a  strong  college  library  in  the  middle  west. 
One  of  the  positions  available  immediately. 
College  educaition,  two  years  library  school 
training  and  sufficient  experience  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  executive  ability  required.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  salaries  for  the  right  persons.  Ad¬ 
dress:  X.  M.  6,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Wanted  by  a  college  woman  with  library 
school  training  and  five  years’  experience  in  a 
special  library,  a  position  in  New  York  City. 
Address:  M.  N.  6,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

A  university  man,  library  school  graduate 
and  with  fifteen  years’  experience  in  administra¬ 


tion  and  reference  work  desires  a  position  as 
librarian  of  a  smaller  college,  public  or  busi¬ 
ness  library  or  assistant  librarian  or  reference 
librarian  in  a  larger  one.  Address:  T.  H.  6, 
care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

College  and  library  school  graduate  who  has 
been  for  fifteen  years  librarian  of  a  State  Uni¬ 
versity  library  will  consider  a  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  carrying  a  salary  of  about  $3000.  Address : 
V.  S.  D.,  6,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Librarian  with  ten  years’  public  library  ex¬ 
perience,  two  years’  cataloging  work  and  refer¬ 
ence  work  in  a  museum  library,  wishes  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  cataloger  in  a  special  library 
or  high  school  library  in  Brooklyn  or  down¬ 
town  New  York  Address:  L.  L.  6,  care  of  the 
Library  Journal. 

University  and  library  school  graduate  with 
six  years’  experience  as  teacher  and  two  as  li¬ 
brarian  desires  library  position  for  September 
where  he  can  obtain  a  variety  of  experience  lead¬ 
ing  toward  an  administrative  position.  Address 
P.  N.  J.,  care  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Educational  work  desired  by  young  man  of 
21,  with  7  years  publishing,  library,  and  book¬ 
store  experience  including  book  production 
and  distribution;  printing;  editorial  work;  re¬ 
search;  cataloging,  indexing,  and  filing;  office 
practice;  etc.  Especially  familiar  with  educa¬ 
tional  systems  and  service.  Disengaged  in  April. 
Address:  E.  B.  M.  6,  care  of  the  Library 
Journal. 
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Jast  Compu. =  The  Cambridge  History  of 
Editedby  ::  American  Literature 

William  Peteriield  Trent,  M.A.,  LL  D. 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Columbia  University. 

John  Erskine,  Pit.  D. 

Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Univer  sity. 

Stuart  P.  Sherman,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  English  in  University  of  Illinois. 

Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.  D. 

Literary  Editor  of  “The  Nation.” 

“Indeed  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  and  American  criticism.” — N.  Y.  Times. 

“Of  all  the  literary  undertakings  of  the  twentieth  century,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and 
important  is  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  and  American  Literature.” — Baltimore  Sun. 

'  THE  VOLUMES: 

Vol.  I.  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Lit-  Vol.  III.  Later  National  Literature  Part 
erature.  Early  National  Litera-  II. 

ture. 

Vol.  II.  Early  National  Literature  Part 

II.  Vol.  IV.  Later  National  Literature  Part 

Later  National  Literature  Part  III. 

I. 

Four  Volumes,  Quarto.  Uniform  with  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 
Over  2000  pages.  Per  Volume  $5.00. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS  -  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus 

By  GILBERT  MURRAY 


$1.25 


A  translation  into  English  rhyming  verse  uniform 
with  his  well-known  translations  of  Euripides. 

The  Ways  of  Life 

By  STEPHEN  WARD  Net  $2.00 

A  study  in  ethics  dealing  with  the  whole  of  life 
written  in  admirably  clear  English.  An  original  ■{ 
work  of  the  greatest  interest. 

A  Philosophical  View  of  Reform 

By  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY  Net  $375 

The  prose  work,  now  first  printed,  reflects  Shel¬ 
ley’s  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Government  and  are 
remarkably  applicable  to  the  present  unrest. 

The  Sounds  of  Standard  English 

By  T.  NICKLIN  $x-35 

Detailed  but  not  technical  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  pronunciation. 

At  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers. 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 
35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York 


SOCIAL  WORKERS’  GUIDE 

TO  THE  SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

::  OF  :: 

REPRESENTATIVE  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 

By  E.  M.  RUSHMORE 

Introduction  by  F.  W.  JENKINS 

Librarian  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library 

Price,  $3.50  Net. 


jj  This  cloth  bound  volume  of  175  pages  is  a 
1  guide  to  the  publications  of  4,000  representative 
fg  institutions  and)  organizations.  It  contains  a  list 
M  of  250  magazines  backed  by  ten  years’  experimenta- 

I  tion  and  found  to  be  constantly  helpful.  It  con- 

II  tains  much  historical  data  relative  to  organizations 
§§  now  out  of  existence  and  others  which  have 

I  merged.  It  is  arranged  alphabetically  and  by  sub- 

II  jects. 


PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street,  New  York 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.  Y.  P.  L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  SchooL 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Baldwin,  Emma  V.,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  is  spending  six  months  in  organizing  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Public  Library. 

Bowman,  Frances  E.,  1910  Cert.  C.  P.,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  the  children’s  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  librarian  of  the 
Yesler  Branch  of  the  Seattle  Library,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland. 

Cowing,  Agnes,  has  been  engaged  by  the  Book 
Committee  on  Children’s  Libraries  in  Belgium 
and  France  and  at  Home,  and  sailed  for  Brus¬ 
sels  on  March  5th  for  two  months’  work  in  the 
interest  of  the  children’s  library  opened  there 
by  this  Committee  last  September. 

Matthews,  Etta  L.,  1908  Syr.,  library  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  High  School  Library,  which 
is  operated  as  a  branch  of  the  Lawson  McGhee 
Library. 

Miller,  Emily  D.,  1910-11  N.  Y.  S.,  appoint¬ 
ed  A.  L.  A.  librarian  in  charge  of  the  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Hospitals  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

Moore,  Annie  Carroll,  supervisor  of  work 
with  children  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
sails  for  France  on  March  26th  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  and  reporting,  as  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Library  Co-operation 
with  Other  Countries,  on  the  children’s  libraries 
in  France  and  Belgium. 

Parrott,  Retta,  author  of  “Library  Win¬ 
dows,”  was  wrongly  reported  as  reference  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Library  in 
our  February  1st  number.  Miss  Parrott  has 
never  been  a  member  of  this  staff.  1 


Prouty,  Gratia  L.,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co’s  library  instead  of  the 
Western  Engineering  Firm  as  reported  in  our 
February  15th  number. 

Palmer,  Laura  E.,  head  of  the  Art  Refer¬ 
ence  Department  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library, 
completes  twenty-five  years  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  in  1921.  Miss  Palmer,  who  is  the  eighth 
staff  member  of  Pratt  to  complete  a  quarter 
century,  will  have  a  six  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  in  recognition  of  the  anniversary. 

Rogge,  Marie,  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Public  Library,  appointed  librarian  of  the  Mon- 
tavilla  Branch  of  the  Library  Association  of 
Portland,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Madeline 
Scanlan,  transferred  to  the  central  library. 

Ross,  Evelyn,  children’s  librarian  at  the 
Albina  Branch  in  Portland,  Ore.,  appointed  li¬ 
brarian  of  this  branch  in  December. 

Ross,  Mrs.  Ora  Thompson,  vice-president  of 
the  Rensselaer  (Ind).  Public  Library,  has  been 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Trustees  Section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Thomas  L  Montgomery. 

Swanwick,  Mary  Brice,  for  seventeen  years 
librarian  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  Public  Library, 
died  in  January  after  a  brief  illness  from  heart 
disease. 

Zachert,  Adeline  B.,  has  completed  her  work 
of  organizing  children’s  libraries  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  is  now  at  work  as  director  of  school 
libraries  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
headquarters  at  the  State  Normal  School, 
Bloomsburg.  An  account  of  the  opening  of  the 
first  library  organized  by  Miss  Zachert  appeared 
in  our  February  1st  number,  and  two  other  li¬ 
braries  were  opened  before  Miss  Zachert  left 
the  Islands. 

This  year  many  members  of  the  Reference 
Department  staff  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary  complete  their  twenty-fifth  year  of  serv¬ 
ice.  These  are  Harry  Miller  Lydenberg,  Axel 
Moth,  George  Fraser  Black,  Maria  V.  Leavitt, 
Madeleine  S.  Thompson,  Bertha  Eger,  Helen 
R.  Trowbridge  and  Christothea  Leffingwell.  C. 
H.  A.  Bjerregaard  is  in  his  forty-second  year  of 
service;  Frank  Weitenkampf  completes  his  for¬ 
tieth  year  this  month;  Lewis  S.  Judd  joined  the 
staff  in  1884;  Wilberforce  Eames,  Victor  Hugo 
Paltsits  in  1888,  William  Elliot  in  1892;  I. 
Ferris  Lockwood  and  Richard  E.  Helbig  in 
B93;  and  John  Elliot  in  1894. 
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EVERY  LIBRARY  SHOULD  HAVE 


Gide  and  Rist’s  History  of  Economic  Doctrines 

The  standard  authority  on  the  development  of  economics. 

Grabau’s  Geology  — - Practical  and  Historical  z  Vols. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  work  in  English. 

Walters9  Principles  of  Health  Control 

A  practical  guide  for  prolonging  useful  life. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

Plumptre’s  translation  in  five  small  volumes. 

Webster's  Historical  Source  Book 

The  great  state  documents  from  the  Magna  Charta  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston  New  York  Chicago  Atlanta  San  Francisco 


SCRIBNER'S  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  to  all  libraries,  large  or  small 

I  Expert  and  efficient  service,  the  result  of  years’  experience. 

II  The  largest  discounts  on  the  books  of  all  publishers. 

Place  your  orders  in  our  hands 

They  will  be  filled  accurately  as  to  title  and  edition,  obscure  and 
out-ot-print  books  collected  from  all  over  the  world,  English  titles  imported 
duty-free,  and  all  shorts  reported  on  at  time  of  shipment.  Continuations 
will  be  forwarded  without  reminder,  and  out-of-stock  and  not-yet-published 
items  supplied  when  procurable.  All  this  without  troubling  you ! 

We  relieve  you  of  all  detail  and  unnecessary  expense 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 


LIBRARY  WORK 


CIRCULAR  ROTATING  CARRIER  FOR 
CARDS 

THE  apparatus  illustrated  below  has  been  de¬ 
vised  by  D.  T.  B.  Wood  of  the  British 
Museum  to  relieve  library  patrons  of  “the 
painful  and  grotesque  attitudes  inflicted  upon 
the  users  of  Card  Catalogs  by  the  persons  who 
devise  and  supply,  but  do  not  suffer  the  agon¬ 
ies  of  working  them,”  and  is  described  by  the 
inventor  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Library 
World  as  follows:  “The  circle  as  represented 
in  the  illustration  is  designed  for  cards  5"  x  3", 
but  it  could,  of  course,  be  easily  adapted  for 
cards  of  any  size.  It  is  of  a  diameter  of  about 
36"  over  all,  and  carries  about  7000  cards,  that 
is,  each  of  the  six  sections  into  which  it  is  di¬ 
vided  carries  the  contents  of  an  18-inch  drawer. 

“The  cards  are  pinned  by  rods  or  wires  pass¬ 
ing  thru  a  cut  similar  to  that  employed  for  the 
‘Duplex’  rod.  All  or  any  of  the  cards  are  re¬ 
leased  instantaneously  and  instantaneously  re¬ 
attached  by  a  touch  at  the  side,  the  hand  which 
lifts  the  card  out  being  thus  adjacent  to  that 
which  releases,  a  great  gain  in  convenience  over 
release  at  the  end  as  in  drawers.  The  circle  is 


iwHj 


divided  into  six  sections  by  fixed  ends  set  radi¬ 
ally  , which  are  thus  at  an  angle  with  one  another 
of  60°.  The  curved  floor  and  the  ends  set  at  an 
angle  with  one  another  produce  automatically  a 
fall  of  the  cards  which  admits  of  seeing  the 
whole  card  inspected  without  any  of  the  usual 
pushing;  and  the  cards  fall  over  at  a  touch. 

“The  circle  rotates  towards  the  observer,  and 
the  cards,  as  it  rotates,  slip  gently  towards  the 
nearer  end  of  each  section.  The  space  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  section  is  automatically 
filled  up;  and  the  cards  are  kept  packed  together 
and  hang  in  one  solid  block  as  they  pass  to  the 
lowest  position.  This  makes  them  hang  on  the 


wires  with  perfect  security;  and  their  immobil¬ 
ity  guarantees  them  against  anything  but  in¬ 
finitesimal  wear.” 

The  circles  would  presumably  be  arranged  in 
a  row  in  a  cupboard  or  under  a  table,  with 
slides  to  expose  the  topmost  section  of  each 
circle.  A  striking  installation  tho  one  not  likely 
to  be  often  used  is:  “In  an  ordinary  knee-hole 
table,  it  is  possible  to  install  at  least  two,  per¬ 
haps  three,  of  these  circles  on  either  side  of  the 
writer  under  the  table,  and  two  at  least,  perhaps 
three,  at  right  angles  to  the  first-named  to  the 
right  hand  and  left  hand  of  the  writer.  This 
would  enable  him,  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  his  hand  and  eye,  without  moving 
from  his  chair,  to  deal  with  at  least  56,000  and 
perhaps  84,000  cards,  a  number  which  cannot 
be  even  distantly  approached  by  any  other 
means.” 

Objection  to  the  circular  method  are  answered 
in  order.  It  permanently  occupies  about  twice 
the  space  of  the  corresponding  drawers  when 
closed, — but  provision  has  to  be  made  in  any 
case  for  the  space  temporarily  occupied  by  the 
open  drawers.  “The  time  in  rotation  is  too 
long,” — not  necessarily,  as  the  speed  of  rotation 
is  a  matter  of  construction  and  control  of  mo¬ 
tion,  by  ball-bearings  and  a  gear,  for  example. 
The  expense  need  not  be  larger  than  for  wooden 
drawers,  as  this  apparatus  is  specially  suited  to 
quantity  construction  in  metal. 

CO-ORDINATION  OF  TECHNICAL 
ABSTRACTS 

CLOSER  and  more  uniform  surveying  of  cur¬ 
rent  literature  in  the  field  of  engineering 
is  suggested  by  A.  B.  Eason  in  an  article  re¬ 
printed  by  Special  Libraries  for  December  from 
The  Electrician,  London,  of  October  22,  1920. 
Including  abstracts  resuscitated  since  the  end 
of  the  war,  eleven  bibliographies  and  abstracts 
of  technical  literature  are  now  being  published. 
These  are:  (1)  Revue  de  I’Ingenieur  et  Index 
Technique ;  (2)  Technische  Zeitschriftenschau; 
(3)  Revue  Generate  de  l’ Electricite ;  (4)  Les 
Fiches  Industrielles;  (5)  Technical  Review ; 
(6)  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers’  Abstracts; 
(7)  Science  Abstracts;  (8)  Industrial  Arts  In¬ 
dex;  (9)  Engineering  Index;  (10)  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry;  (11)  Engi¬ 
neering  Management  (Cassier’s  Abstracts). 
None  of  these  cover  the  field  completely,  some 
paying  little  attention  to  journals  of  a  more 
popular  type,  while  on  the  other  hand  many 
references  are  repeated,  appearing  under  vary¬ 
ing  subject  headings. 
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USEFUL  BOOKS 

FOR 

LIBRARIES 

BUSINESS  List  Price 

Business  Organization  and  Administration, 
by  J.  Anton  de  Haas  $i.6o 

An  Introduction  to  Economics,  by  Graham 
A.  Laing  140 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  by 
Rupert  P.  SoRelle  1.25 

Personality:  Studies  in  Personal  Develop- 
1  ment,  by  Harry  C.  Spillman  2.00 

How  to  Prepare  for  Civil  Service,  by  E. 

H.  Cooper  1.50 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 

La  Correspondance  Elementaire,  by  d’  Arlon 
and  Gielly  .88 

Manual  de  Correspondencia  Comercial, 
by  Julio  Mercado  .88 

•Cuba  y  los  Cubanos,  by  E.  K.  Mapes  and 
M.  F.  de  Velasco  1.00 

Import  and  Export  Trade,  by  E.  S.  Harri¬ 
son  .88 

Galeno  Natural  Method  (Spanish),  by 

Oscar  Galeno  In  preparation 

TECHNICAL 

Applied  Graphology,  by  Albert  J.  Smith  2.60 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicaeo  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  Best  Book  on  Foreign  Trade 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  COMMERCE 

By  Archibald  J.  Wolf 

A  Text-book  for  University  Schools  of 
Commerce.  A  handbook  of  Import,  Ex¬ 
port  and  Banking  Practice. 

“Deserves  a  place  in  every  Public  School  Library 
as  well  as  in  the  shelves  of  business  houses  spe¬ 
cializing  in  export  and  import  trade.” — The 
World's  Market.  (Book  Review  Section.) 

“The  best  and  most  authoritative  book  on  foreign 
trade  that  I  have  seen.” — De.  W.  E.  Aughin- 
baugh,  Foreign  and  Export  Editor,  New  York 
Commercial,  Professor  New  York  University. 

548  pages.  Price,  $5.00. 

Send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

International  Book  Publishing  Co. 

5  Beekman  St.,  New  York 
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Twice-a-montr 


To  prevent  this  undesirable  duplication  and 
to  insure  uniformity  of  treatment  Mr.  Eason 
proposes  to:  (a)  Divide  up  the  field  among  the 
various  technical  indexes,  and  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  journals  to  be  surveyed;  (b)  index  ab¬ 
stracts  definitely  under  subjects,  using  the  Dewey 
system  if  desirable;  and  (c)  abstract  articles  of 
the  “resume  of  progress”  type,  which  do  not 
appeal  to  some  abstract  makers,  as  not  being 
directly  the  report  of  original  work. 

In  the  absence  of  a  central  building  and  cen¬ 
tral  library  for  the  engineering  societies  of 


London  similar  to  that  of  the  United  Engineer¬ 
ing  Societies  of  New  York,  the  writer  also  rec¬ 
ommends  the  formation  of  a  union  catalog  in 
the  form  of  a  card  index  listing  all  books  in 
the  various  science  libraries  in  London  which 
are  available  for  the  use  of  engineers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Copies  of  the  catalog  might  be  housed 
in  the  Patents  Office  Library,  the  Library  of 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science,  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
would  direct  the  inquirer  to  the  nearest  library 
possessing  the  book  of  which  he  is  in  quest. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 


A  new  and  thoroly  revised  edition  of  John 
Cotton  Dana’s  “Library  Primer”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

“Training  for  Librarianship,”  by  J.  H. 
Friedel,  librarian  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  formerly  editor  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Libraries,  has  been  issued  in  their  Training 
Series  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  published  a  re¬ 
print  of  its  list  of  publications  issued  by  the 
Library  since  1897  with  the  exception  of  certain 
administrative  publications  now  obsolete  and 
others  out  of  print.  The  topics  covered  are  Ad¬ 
ministrative  (including  Classification  schedules), 
Copy,  Texts,  Catalogs  and  Lists,  Bibliographies, 
Co-operative  Undertakings,  and  Miscellaneous. 
The  Library  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
college  or  school  librarian  in  supplying  in  par¬ 
ticular  such  of  the  reference  lists  on  political 
science  and  economics  as  are  fitted  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  need  and  available  for  distribution. 

“Standard  Library  Organization  and  Equip¬ 
ment  for  Secondary  Schools,”  being  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Education 
Association  on  Library  Organization  and  Equip¬ 
ment  by  C.  C.  Certain  of  the  Cass  Technical 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  both  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  A.  L.  A., 
has  now  been  re-issued  with  certain  minor 
changes  and  additions,  which  should  increase 
its  effectiveness  for  local  use,  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  as  Library  School  Bulletin  45. 

j 

The  second  revised  edition  of  “Material  on 
Geography  Which  May  Be  Obtained  Free  or  at 
Small  Cost,”  by  Mary  Josephine  Booth,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 
is  issued  by  the  School  as  its  Bulletin  No.  69. 
There  are  112  pages  of  classified  entries,  in¬ 


cluding  photographs,  lantern  slides,  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  etc.,  and  a  list  of  addresses  from  which 
these  and  the  other  material  listed  may  be 
obtained.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  librarians  and  teachers  upon  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  State  Normal  School  at  Charlston, 
Ill. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  calls  which  come 
to  libraries  jin  the  pre-vacation  months  for 
travel  literature,  particularly  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  national  parks,  libraries  generally 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  can  obtain  a  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  booklet  describing  Rainier  Na¬ 
tional  Park  and  its  great  mountain  from  the 
Rainier  National  Park  Company,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  the  company  to  which  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  granted  all  park  concessions. 

This  booklet  is  particularly  useful  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  federal  government  has 
ceased  to  print  in  quantity  sufficient  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  to  the  public  the  admirable 
pamphlets  formerly  issued  about  the  park. 

J.  B.  K. 

At  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  has 
printed  a  leaflet  telling  “What  a  Teacher  Should 
Know  about  the  Public  Library.”  Having  dis¬ 
cussed  the  resources  of  the  library  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  various  departments,  the 
leaflet  concludes  with  eight  points  to  “Remem¬ 
ber  Especially,”  including  a  reminder  that  boys 
and  girls  are  not  capable  of  using  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  library,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
better  for  the  teacher  to  investigate  the  material 
available  before  sending  the  class  and  “that  the 
library  has  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  and  will  be  glad  to  give  your  class 
a  lesson.”  Between  300  and  400  classes  visited 
the  library  for  such  lessons  in  1919-20. 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM 
OF  ART 
NEW  YORK 

THE  VERMEER 
COLOUR  PRINTS 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  FOUR 
IMPORTANT  PAINTINGS 
IN  THE  MUSEUM 

1.  YOUNG  WOMAN  OPENING  A  CASEMENT 

BY  JOHANNES  VERMEER  OF  DELFT 

2.  BOY  WITH  A  SWORD 

BY  EDOUARD  MANET 

3.  SCENE  IN  VENICE— “THE  PIAZZETTA” 

BY  CANALETTO 

4.  MADONNA  ADORING  THE  CHILD 

BY  LORENZO  DI  CREDI 

The  reproductions  are  faithful  in  colour. 
They  are  mounted  on  boards  i'  zYa  x.i>  8" 
and  are  covered  with  a  tissue  upon  which  a 
complete  and  careful  description  of  each 
painting  is  printed. 

Suitable  for  study  and  framing. 

Price,  $2.00  apiece,  and  7  cents  postage. 


Chalif  Text  Books 
of  Dancing 

By  LOUIS  H.  CHALIF 

Late  Ballet  Master,  Odessa,  Russia  Government 
Theatre 

New  Book,  Number  3 — Greek  Dancing,  31  illus- 
half  tones,  diagrams.  173  pages  (4th  edition). 
Book  1 — Fundamental  Position  and  Exercises; 

half  tones,  diagrams.  173  pages  (4th  edition). 
$3.00. 

Book  2 — Arm  Exercises,  etc.;  38  photographs. 

204  pages  (3rd  edition).  $3.00. 

Music  for  Exercises  in  Greek  Dancing.  $3.00. 
Music  for  Advance  Technique  and  Toe  Dancing. 

$5.00. 

Music  for  the  Junior  Part.  $3.00. 

Music  for  the  Senior  Part.  $2.50. 

400  Interpretive,  Toe,  Simplified  Classic  or 
Aesthetic,  Character,  National  and  Solo  Dances 
are  described  with  exceptional  clarity  and  com¬ 
pleteness. 

Chalif  Russian  Normal  School  of  Dancing 

163  West  57th  Street,  -  -  New  York 


The  Christian  Science  Church 

WM.  M.  GOODWIN,  Author  and  Publisher, 

District  National  Banlc  Bldg.,  1406  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SI. 50  net 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD— This  is  a  timely,  impersonal, 
dispassionate,  analytical  unanswerable  discussion  of 
the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  It  overflows  with  facts  which  pro¬ 
vide  the  ground-work  of  the  author’s  incisive  argument 
.  and  is  as  clear  as  sunshine  and  as  irrefutable  as 
the  decalogue. 

THE  EVANGELICAL  MESSENGER— The  spirit  in 
which  his  exposures  of  inconsistencies  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  are  made  is  very  commendable,  and  adds  merit 
and  pungency  to  his  arguments  and  forceful  statements. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  on  the  market  as  far 
as  we  have  any  knowledge. 


MUSEUM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN,  HEYE  FOUNDATION 


INDIAN  NOTES  AND  MONOGRAPHS 


COVER  A  WIDE  RANGE  OF  SUBJECTS  PERTAIN¬ 
ING  TO  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS 


Just  published : 

Saville’s  Goldsmith’s  Art  in  Ancient  Mexico. 
Cushing’s  Zuni  Breadstuff.  _ 

Harrington’s  Caddo  Sites  in  Arkansas. 

Price-list  on  application. 


Broadway  at  155th  Street,  New  York 


“PRANG  ART  BOOKS” 


“Art  Simplified”  by  Lemos 

The  best  single  volume  for  self-instruction  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Art  yet  published.  Price,  Postpaid,  $4.25. 

“Theory  and  Practice  of  Color”  by  Snow  & 
Froehlich 

The  most  authoritative  work  on  “Color.”  Based  on 
a  Scientific  Color  Theory.  Price,  Postpaid,  $4.25. 

“Lettering”  by  Stevens 

The  standard  work  on  the  subject  for  students  and 
artists.  Price,  Postpaid,  $3.25. 

“Spoonbill  Lettering  Tablet”  by  Peterson 

Makes  lettering  as  easy  as  writing.  Price,  Post¬ 
paid,  85c. 

“Cartoonist’s  Art”  by  Cory 

The  secret  of  the  art  told  by  a  successful  cartoonist. 
Price,  Postpaid,  $2.25. 

“Constructive  Anatomy”  by  Bridgeman 

Invaluable  to  Teachers  of  Anatomy  in  Art  Schools, 
Colleges,  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Price, 
Postpaid,  $7.75. 

“Permodello  Modeling”  by  Snow  &  Froehlich 

Gives  100  illustrations  and  explicit  directions  for 
making  Jewelry  and  other  Art  objects  from  “Permo- 
^dello.”  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.60. 

“First  Lessons  in  ‘Batik’  ”  by  Lewis 

The  first  practical  Handbook  on  “Batik.”  Profusely 
illustrated.  Price,  Postpaid,  $1.60. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago  30  Irving  Pl„  New  York 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Accidents,  Industrial 

Safety  Institute  of  America.  Industrial  accidents 
and  their  prevention.  4  p.  bibl.  261  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Safety,  November-December,  1920. 

Adolescence 

Tracy,  Frederick.  The  psychology  of  adoles¬ 
cence.  New  York:  Macmillan.  8  p.  bibl.  0.  $3  n. 
(Handbooks  of  moral  and  religious  education.) 

Advertising 

Scott,  Walter  Dill.  The  psychology  of  advertising 
in  theory  and  practice.  New  ed.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard.  29  p.  bibl.  0.  $3.50  n. 

See  also  Marketing. 

Agriculture 

United  States.  Department  of  Agriculture.  De¬ 
partment  bulletins  nos.  651-675,  with  contents  and 
index.  32  p.  1920. 

Alaska 

United  States.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Alaska;  list  of  publications  for  sale  by  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents.  ( Price  List  60,  5th  ed.)  Octo¬ 
ber,  1920. 

Alcohol.  See  Chemistry,  Industrial. 

Banking 

Kirkbride,  Franklin  Butler,  and  others.  The 
modern  trust  company;  its  functions  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  an  outline  of  fiduciary  banking.  5th  ed.,  rev. 
and  enl.  New  York:  Macmillan.  15  p.  bibl.  O. 
$6.75  n. 

Bergson,  Henri  Louis 

Gunn,  J.  Alexander.  Bergson  and  his  philosophy. 
New  York:  Dutton.  35  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.50  n. 

Blotting  Paper 

West,  Clarence  Jay,  comp.  Blotting  paper:  a 
reading  list.  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Nov.  25,  1920. 
v.  71,  no.  22.  p.  48,  50,  52. 

Butterflies 

Lindsey,  Arthur  Ward.  The  hesperioidea  of 
America  north  of  Mexico;  a  generic  revision  and 
synopsis  of  the  species.  Iowa  City,  la.:  Univ.  of 
Iowa.  4  p.  bibl.  pap.  O.  (Studies  in  Natural 
hist.,  v.  9,  no.  2:  1st  ser.  no.  43.) 

Capital  and  Laror 

Blachly,  C.  D.  Treatment  of  the  problem  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  labor  in  social-study  courses  in  the  churches, 
bibl.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1920. 

Chemistry,  Technical 

Rideal,  Samuel,  and  others.  Carbohydrates  and 
alcohol,  bibl.  Bailliere.  1920.  12s.  6d.  (Indus¬ 

trial  chemistry.) 

Chemistry — Study  and  Teaching 

Powers,  Samuel  Ralph.  A  history  of  the  teaching 
of  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States  previous  to  1850.  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Univ. 
of  Minnesota.  9  p.  bibl.  pap.  50  c.  (Research 
pub.  of  the  Univ.  of  Minn.,  current  problems,  no.  13.) 

Chickens.  See  Embryology. 

Children’s  Reading.  See  Gift  Books. 

Chinese  Literature 

Brown,  Brian,  ed.  The  wisdom  of  the  Chinese; 
their  philosophy  in  sayings  and  proverbs.  New 
York:  Brentano’s.  1  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50  n. 

City  Manager  Plan.  See  Commission  Government. 

Commerce,  Foreign.  See  Ships  and  Shipping;  South 

America. 

Commission  Government 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Free  Public  Library.  [Bibliography 
of  material  on  commission  government  and  the  City 


Manager  plan.]  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  January 
30,  1921. 

Commercial  Education 

Kramer,  F.  H.  Experimental  research  as  a  factor 
in  commercial  education.  Bibl.  Philadelphia ;  Univ. 
of  Pennsylvania.  1920. 

Diplomacy.  See  France  —  Foreign  Relations; 

United  States — Foreign  Relations 
Education 

Oregon.  Dept,  of  Education.  Official  directory  of 
superintendents,  supervisors,  principals,  high  school 
teachers  and  standard  high  schools  of  the  state  of 
Oregon,  1920-1921.  Bibl.  Salem,  Oregon:  State 
Library.  (Furnished  only  on  exchange  accounts.) 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Education.  Monthly 
record  of  current  educational  publications.  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920.  (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  38.) 

World  Association  for  Adult  Education.  Education 
in  England.  Bulletin.  May,  1920.  p.  28-29. 

See  also  Adolescfnce;  Chemistry — Study  and 
Teaching;  Commercial  Education;  Elementary 
Schools;  High  Schools;  Rural  Schools;  Schools, 
Private;  Speech. 

Education,  Religiops 

Colson,  Elizabeth.  A  first  primary  book  in  religion. 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press.  4  p.  bibl.  $1.75  n. 
Elementary  Schools 

Oregon.  Department  of  Education.  Course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  grades,  1921-1922.  Salem, 
Oregon:  State  Library.  Bibl.  (Furnished  only  on 
exchange  accounts.) 

Embryology 

Patten,  Bradley  Merrill.  The  early  embryology  of 
the  chick.  Philadelphia:  Blakiston.  6  p.  bibl.  O. 
$2.25  n. 

English  Literature 

Haney,  John  Louis.  English  literature.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe.  22  p.  bibl.  O.  $1.60  n. 
See  also  Reference  Books. 

Feminism.  See  Woman. 

Finance.  See  Banking. 

Fish 

Pearse,  Arthur  Sperry.  The  fishes  of  Lake  Valen¬ 
cia,  Venezuela.  Madison,  Wis.:  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

I  p.  bibl.  pap.  50  c.  (Univ.  of  Wis.  studies  in 
science  no.  1.) 

Foundations,  American 

American  foundations  for  social  welfare:  a  selected 
bibliography.  Revised  ed.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library.  Bulletin.  December,  1920. 

II  p. 

France 

Great  Britain.  Foreign  Office.  Historical  Section. 
France  and  the  Levant.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.  Bibl.  1  s.  (Handbook  no.  66.) 

France — Foreign  Relations 

Stuart,  Graham  Henry.  French  foreign  policy; 
from  Fashoda  to  Serajevo;  1898-1914.  New  York; 
Century.  8  p.  bibl.  D.  $3  n. 

France — History.  See  Wars,  Religious 
Gift  Books 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  Suggestions  for 
Christmas  gift  books.  5  p.  bibl.  Monthly  Bulletin, 
December,  1920. 

Great  Britain — Government  and  Politics 

Hall,  H.  D.  British  commonwealth  of  nations:  a 
study  of  its  past  and  future  development.  London: 
Methuen.  Bibl.  10  s.  6  d. 
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A  TIMELY  BOOK 

for  the 

SMALL  TOWN  LIBRARY 


The  Passing  of  the 
County  Jail 


Whatever  Your  Question 

Be  it  the  pronunciation  of 
Bolsheviki,  the  spelling  of  a 
puzzling  word,  the  location  of 
Murman  Coast— the  meaning  of 
blighty,  etc.,  this  Supreme 
Authority. 

WEBSTER’S  NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

contains  an  accurate,  final  answer.  400,000  Words, 
2700  Pages,  6000  Illustrations.  Regular  and  India- 
Paper  Editions. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Write  for  specimen  pages,  prices,  etc.,  and  FREE 
Pocket  Maps  per  Library  Journal. 


BY  STUART  A.  QUEEN 

Director  of  the  Simmons  College 
School  of  Social  Work 

Price  $1.50 

Order  from 

Geo.  Banta  Publishing  Co. 

MENASHA,  WISCONSIN 


TRADE  TESTS 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEASUREMENT  OF 
TRADE  PROFICIENCY 

By  J.  Crosby  Chapman,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Tells  how  a  trained  examiner,  unskilled  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  trade,  can  measure  in  objective  terms.  the  standing 
of  any  applicant  or  recruit  claiming  skill  in  any  one  of 
several  hundred  trades.  A  distinct  forward  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  personnel  problem,  and  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  industrial  methods. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  and  photographs, 
and  supplemented  with  many  complete  Trade  Tests, 
rating  scales,  etc.  8vo,  435  pp.,  cloth,  $4.00,  net. 

Published  by  HENRY  HOLT  &  CO.,  19  West  44th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


Fifty  Years  as  Specialists  in  the  Literature  of 

INDUSTRY  ENGINEERING 

TECHNOLOGY  SCIENCE 

Is  the  Basis  of 

Van  Nostrand 
Service 


On  Request  from  Librarians 

will  submit  at  intervals  to  suit  tbeir 
convenience  carefully  selected  assortments  of 
tbe  new  technical  books  of  all  publishers. 

We  will  compile  lists  of  tbe  best  available 
books  on  special  subjects,  arranged  in  what  we 
deem  tbe  order  of  tbeir  importance. 

Our  “Record  of  Scientific  Literature" 

Issued  Bi-Montbly  Sent  Free  on  Request 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY 

25  Park  Place,  New  York 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Twice-a-month 


Guilds 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  Guild  socialism  restated.  London: 
Parsons.  Bibl.  6  s. 

Heredity.  See  Insanity 
Hesperioidea.  See  Butterflies 
High  Schools 

Oregon.  Department  of  Education.  State  manual 
of  the  courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of 
Oregon,  1920-1922.  Salem,  Oregon:  State  Library. 
Bibl.  (Furnished  only  on  exchange  accounts.) 
Housing 

Clarke,  John  Joseph.  The  housing  problem;  its 
history,  growth,  legislation  and  procedure.  New 
York:  Pitman.  4  p.  bibl.  D.  $7.50  n. 

Insanity 

Davenport,  Charles  Benedict.  Heredity  of  constitu¬ 
tional  mental  disorders.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Carnegie 
Institution.  1  p.  bibl.  pap.  (Eugenics  Record  Office 
bull.  no.  20.) 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry.  See  Industry 
Kober,  George  M. 

Tondorf,  Francis  A.,  ed.  Biography  and  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  George  M.  Kober,  dean  of  the  Georgetown 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Georgetown  Univ.  Sch.  of  Medicine.  13  p.  bibl.  O. 
pap. 

Labor 

Miller,  D  H.  International  relations  of  labor:  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  before  the  summer  school  of  theology 
of  Harvard  University,  June,  1920.  New  York: 
Knopf.  Bibl.  $1.50. 

United  States:  Department  of  Labor.  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  28  p.  January 
1,  1921. 

Landscape  Gardening 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  Library.  Some 
good  books  on  landscape  gardening.  Amherst,  Mass.: 
Mass.  Agricultural  College.  I  mim.  p. 

Liberty  of  the  Press 

New  Bedford.  Free  Public  Library.  The  William 
L.  Sawyer  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relat¬ 
ing  to  printing  newspapers,  and  freedom  of  the 
press;  pt.  2.  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Free  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  24  p. 

Literature 

Burlingame,  Anne  Elizabeth.  The  battle  of  the 
books  in  its  historical  setting.  New  York:  Huebsch. 
7  p.  bibl.  D.  $2  n. 

See  also  Chinese  Literature  ;  English  Litera¬ 
ture;  Poetry,  American. 

Magnesium 

Stone,  Ralph  Walter.  Magnesium  in  1919.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.:  Govt.  Prtg.  Off.,  Supt  of  Documents. 
1  p.  bibl.  O.  pap. 

Markets  and  Marketing 

Duncan,  C.  S.  Marketing:  its  problems  and  meth¬ 
ods.  New  York:  Appleton.  Bibl.  $3.50  net. 
Massachusetts — History.  See  Shirley,  William 
Medicine.  See  Kober,  George  M. 

Metabolism 

Allen,  George  Delwin.  Quantitative  studies  on 
the  rate  of  respiratory  metabolism  in  Planaria.  .  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Univ.  of  Minnesota,  Dept,  of 
Animal  Biology.  2  p.  bibl.  pap. 

Metallurgy 

White,  Charles  Henry.  Methods  in  metallurgical 
analysis,  2nd  ed.  New  York:  Van  Nostrand.  3  p. 
bibl.  D.  $3  n. 

Middlemen.  See  Markets  and  Marketing 
Minerals.  See  Magnesium 
Mining.  See  Scientific  Management 
Monroe  Doctrine 

Hall,  A.  B.  Past,  present  and  future  of  the  Mon¬ 


roe  doctrine.  419  West  117th  Street,  New  York: 
Institute  of  International  Education.  Bibl.  (In- 
ternatl.  relations  clubs  syllabus  no.  2.) 

Music 

Hamilton,  Clarence  Grant.  Music  appreciation; 
based  upon  methods  of  literary  criticism.  Boston: 
Oliver  Ditson  Co.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50. 

Nervous  System 

Child,  Charles  Manning  The  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nervous  system;  from  a  physiological 
viewpoint.  Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  Press.  16  p. 
bibl.  D.  $1.75  n.  (Univ.  of  Chic,  science  ser.) 

New  England 

Bridgman,  Howard  Allen.  New  England  in  the 
life  of  the  world;  a  record  of  adventure  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  $4  n. 
Newspapers.  See  Liberty  of  the  Press 
Numismatics.  See  Seals 
Paper  Making — Bleaching 

West,  Clarence  J.,  comp.  The  bleaching  of  paper 
pulp.  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Dec.  9,  1920.  p.  36-48. 
v.  71,  no.  24. 

Paper  Making — Materials 

West,  Clarence  J.,  comp.  The  bleaching  of  paper 
materials.  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Dec.  16,  23,  30,  Jan.  6, 
13,  20,  27.  v.  71,  nos.  25-26;  v.  72,  nos.  1-5. 

See  also  Blotting  Paper 
Paul  (Saint) 

Nash,  Norman  Burdett,  comp.  Saint  Paul.  Boston, 
Mass.:  General  Theological  Library.  Bulletin.  Jan¬ 
uary,  1921.  p.  13-19.  (Special  Reading  List  no. 
40). 

Philosophy".  See  Chinese  Literature;  Bergson, 
Henri  Louis 

Physiology.  See  Nervous  System 
Poetry,  American 

Braithwaite,  William  Stanley  Beaumont,  ed.  An¬ 
thology  of  magazine  verse  for  1920;  and  year  book  of 
American  poetry.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard.  2  p. 
bibl.  D.  $2.25  n. 

Political  Theory 

Dunning,  William  Archibald.  A  history  of  political 
theories  from  Rousseau  to  Spencer.  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan.  11  p.  bibl.  O.  $4  n. 

Poultry 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  Good  books  for  poultrymen.  Amherst,  Mass.: 
Mass.  Agricultural  College.  (Library  leaflet  no.  38.) 
Psychology 

Ruckmick,  Christian  Alban  The  brevity  book  on 
psychology.  Chicago:  Brevity  Pub.  Co.  5  p.  bibl. 
D.  $1  n.  (Brevity  library.) 

See  also  Adolescence;  Advertising 
Railroads 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  Library.  List  of 
references  on  the  Cummins  railroad  bill  and  the 
, Transportation  Act  of  1920.  2  parts.  Washington, 

D.  C.:  Bur.  of  Railway  Economics.  54  mim.  p. 
Reference  Books 

English  Association.  A  reference  library;  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature.  New  York:  Oxford 
Univ.  Press.  34  p.  pap.  $1.15  n.  (Pamphlet  no. 
46.) 

Religion.  See  Education,  Religious 
Retail  Trade.  See  Markets  and  Marketing 
Rural  Schools 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  ed.  Consolidated  rural  school.  New 
York:  Scribner.  Bibl.  $3. 

Safety  Devices  and  Measures 

National  Safety  News  publishes  at  intervals  a  list 
of  recent  accessions  to  the  National  Safety  Council 
Library. 
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Have  you  seen  “The  Open  Hearth?” 

This  new  book  by  Victor  Windett  and  a 
corps  of  metallurgical  engineers  gives  the  latest 
data  on  The  Open  Hearth  furnace,  its  design, 
installation  and  operation.  Every  student  and 
reader  of  books  on  metallurgy  will  be  interested 
in  it.  Let  us  send  a  copy  for  your  inspection,  pre¬ 
paid  at  15%  discount,  subject  to  return  if  you  don’t 
want  it. 

U.  P.  C.  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

243  West  39th  Street,  New  York. 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

SPANISH  BOOKS 

ITALIAN  BOOKS 

Libraries  supplied.  Send  for  catalogue  of 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  SETS 

in  fine  binding 

BRENTANO’S 

Fifth  Avenue  &  27th  Street 
Paris  New  York  City  Washington 


For  PROMPT  service,  attractive,  durable  and  economical  bindings 

send  your  orders  to 

THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


728  Myrick  Bldg. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Estimates  and  price-lists  furnished  on  request 


24  Noble  Court 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


1/ 


v. 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 


Library 

Binders 


Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 


Newark,  New  Jersey 


Corner  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street 

We  make  Library  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work.  , 

Over  thirty-five  years'  experience  in  all  Branches  has  taught  us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 
and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 

Ask  for  price  list  _  Pa>  us  “ visit 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


Q  UALITY - SER  VICE 

We  want  an  opportunity  to  help  you  solve  your  binding  problems. 

Specialized  knowledge  counts,  and  it  is  worth  something  to  have  the  proper  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  Library  Bookbinders  that  know  their  business. 

We  are  always  glad  to  bind  samples  free  of  charge  for  you,  so  that  you  may  test  out 

our  work. 

Our  binding  outwears  the  book. 


Library  Bookbinders  .**  ••  ••  Lansing,  Mich. 
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Safety  Devices  and  Measures 

United  States.  Bureau  of  Mines.  State  mining 
laws  on  the  use  of  electricity  in  and  about  coal  mines. 
Bibl.  (Technical  Paper  271). 

See  also  Accidents,  Industrial 
Salesmen  and  Salesmanship 

Brisco,  N.  A.  Retail  salesmanship  New  York: 
Ronald.  Bibl.  $2. 

Schools,  Private 

Sargent,  Porter  E.,  comp.  Handbook  of  American 
schools:  an  annual  survey.  6th  ed.  Boston:  Sargent. 
Bibl. 

Scientific  Management 

Harley,  G.  T.  Study  of  shoveling  as  applied  to 
mining.  25  West  39th  Street,  New  York:  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers. 
Bibl. 

Seals  (Numismatics) 

Kingsford,  H.  S.  Seals.  New  York:  Macmillan. 
2  p.  bibl.  pap.  D  50  c.  (Helps  for  students  of 
history,  no.  30) 

Ships  and  Shipping 

Ship  models  and  foreign  commerce.  Portland, 
Oregon:  Portland  Library  Assn.  Monthly  Bulletin. 
December,  1920.  p.  241-245. 

Shirley,  William 

Wood,  George  Arthur.  William  Shirley;  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1741-1756;  a  history,  v.  1.  New 
York:  Longmans.  11  p.  bibl.  0.  $5  n.  (Studies  in 
hist.,  economics  and  public  law,  v.  92,  whole  no. 
209). 

Shoe  Industry.  See  Industry. 

Silver 

White,  Benjamin.  Silver,  its  intimate  association 
with  the  daily  life  of  man.  London:  Pitman.  Bibl. 


2  s.  6  d.  (Pitman’s  Common  Commodities  and  In¬ 
dustries)  . 

Social  Hygiene 

Book  notes  on  social  hygiene.  January,  1921.  105 
West  40th  Street,  New  York:  American  Social  Hy¬ 
giene  Assn.  6  mim.  p. 

Social  Research 

Chapin,  F.  S.  Field  work  and  social  research. 
New  York:  Century.  Bibl.  $1.75.  (Century  social 
science  series). 

See  also  Foundations,  American 
Socialism 

Paul,  Eden,  and  Cedar  Paul.  Creative  revolution; 
a  study  of  communist  ergatocracy.  New  York: 
Thomas  Seltzer.  6  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.50  n. 

See  also  Guilds 
Sociology 

Dow,  Grove  Samuel.  Introduction  to  the  principles 
of  sociology.  Waco,  Texas:  Baylor  University  Press. 
10  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.75  n. 

Speech 

Stinchfield,  Sara  M.  A  preliminary  study  in  cor¬ 
rective  speech.  Iowa  City,  la.,  Univ.  of  Iowa.  2  p. 
bibl.  O.  (Studies  in  child  welfare,  v.  1,  no.  3; 
1st  ser.  no.  39). 

Swift,  Jonathan.  See  Literature 
Syphilis 

Kahn,  R.  L.  Wassermann  test  as  performed  by 
the  Michigan  department  of  health.  Bibl.  Public 
Health  (Michigan) .  December,  1920.  p.  485-497. 
Transportation  See  Railroads 
Trust  Companies.  See  Bankinc 
Venezuela.  See  Fish 

Warehouses.  See  Markets  and  Marketing 


THE  OPEN  ROUND  TABLE 


INFORMATION  WANTED 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

If  any  library  has  had  experience  in  provid¬ 
ing  annually  for  valuation  purposes  an  estimate 
on  the  appreciation  and  depreciation  of  its  book 
collection,  we  would  welcome  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  methods  used  in  determining  these 
things. 

One  library  reports  without  recommending 
its  method  that  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  whole  collection  is 
deducted  on  the  first  of  the  current  year,  sub¬ 
tracting  also  the  discarded  books  valued  at 
twenty-five  cents  each.  To  this  is  added  the 
amount  spent  on  books  the  current  year  and  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  binding. 

We  would  also  be  glad  to  receive  detailed  in¬ 
formation  concerning  any  successful  efforts  that 
libraries  have  made  to  have  school  boards  help 
the  library  by  assisting  in  the  purchase  of  books 
to  be  used  in  the  collections  sent  by  the  library 
into  the  city  schools. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  compile  any  information 
sent  me  on  this  subject  and  to  give  it  out  to 
others  interested  in  the  columns  of  the  Library 
Journal  at  a  later  date  should  I  succeed  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  number  of  replies. 

John  B.  Kaiser,  Librarian. 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Public  Library. 

REQUIRED  COURSES  IN  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

In  response  to  my  letter  on  this  subject  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Library  Journal  January  15th,  I 
have  received  letters  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Li¬ 
brarian  of  the  State  College  of  Washington  and 
from  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Smith,  Librarian  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  in  regard  to 
courses  required  in  these  two  institutions.  The 
former  has  a  one-half  hour  course  given  each 
semester,  required  of  all  freshmen;  the  latter 
is  a  one  hour  course  given  each  semester,  re¬ 
quired  of  all  freshmen. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston,  Librarian. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Public  Library. 
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SPRING  BINDER*^®.. 


Will  bind  your 
Magazines, 
Pamphlets,  Lectures, 
Reports,  Reprints, 
Etc. 

All  sizes.  All  bindings. 
y2' ™  to  2"  capacity. 

No  holes.  No  wires. 
No  tapes. 

ELBE  FILE  &  BINDER 
COMPANY 

215  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 


-  IF  YOU  LIKE  BOOKS - 

you'll  enjoy  being  a  Bookfellow.  Membership,  a  dollar  a 
year,  brings  you  monthly  issues  of  The  Step  Ladder,  and 
many  other  bookly  joys. 

Do  you  know  we  have  just  published  the  first  book 
about  William  De  Morgan? 

Ask  us  about  it. 

THE  ORDER  OF  BOOKFELLOWS 
5547  Dorchester  Ave.  Chicago.  Ill. 


CO  -  OPERATION 

the  official  monthly  magazine  of  The  Co-operative  League 
of  America.  It  is  an  up-to-date  record  of  consumers’ 
co-operation  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  $1.00  a  year. 
The  Story  of  Co-operation,  $.10. 

The  Co-operative  Consumers’  Movement  in  the  U.  S.,  $.10. 
How  to  Start  and  Run  a  Co-operative  Store  on  the  Roch¬ 
dale  Plan,  $.io. 

Address,  THE  CO-OPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, 
2  West  13th  St.,  New  York  City 


$obn  /Norton’s  $oofcsbop 

No.  1  DUKE  ST.,  BRIGHTON,  ENG. 

Issues  frequent  catalogues  (postfree  on  request)  of  books 

Sarr,  (Surtnua,  Haaonir  &  iKiarrUanmua 

Usually  including  a  selection  at 

2  BOB  -  A  -  NOB  (Anglice  50c  per  volume) 

A  list  of  your  Special  wants  always  welcome 


G.  E.  STECHERT  &  CO.,  151  w.  25th  st. 

New  York,  agents  for  several  hundred  libraries; 
import  books  and  periodicals  through  their 
European  offices— from  England  duty  free;  have  a 
large  stock  of  books  and  sets  of  periodicals  new 
and  second-hand. 


Art  Museums  and  Public  Libraries 

ATTENTION! 

We  will  buy  all  the  duplicates  of  art  books  and 
pictures  from  any  part  of  the  country.  Many  Art 
Museums  and  Public  Libraries  have  sold  us  thousands 
of  their  duplicates. 

WILLIAMS  BOOKSTORES  CO. 

Williams  Building  Boston’  Mass' 


LIBRARIANS!  Enroll  with  us  if  you.  ar  nf  ^rarv 
)r  a  position!  Good  positions  in  all  branches  of  libra  y 

Ifkyeu  need  ASSISTANTS,  save  time  and  labor  by 
riting  for  our  free  aid. 

American  Librarians’  Agency 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 


CRENCH  BOOKC 
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